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SOME NAMES OF PERSONS AND PLACES ILLUS- 
TRATED FROM THE ICELANDIC, 


(See “N. & Q.,” 5 S. ii. 443.) 

The following derivations are to be found in the 
Cleasby-Vigfusson Icelandic-English Dictionary : 

CuHarRLEMAGNE. This is the French form of 
Carolus Magnus, the Latin mistranslation of the 
Frankish pr. name Karloman. Cp. Icel. Karl- 
masr, 2 man, and especially a man of valour. 

Norway. Icel. Norear, Mod. Norse Norge. 
Probably the full form would be originally Nors- 
wer, the Latinized form being Northwagia; but 
the & never occurs in vernacular writers. The 
latter part, vegr—way or region, and the former 
part, nér, is probably from nordr, qs. the north way 
or country ; yet another derivation, from nér=a 
sea loch, is possible, and is supported by the pro- 
Bunciation and by the shape of the country, a 
strip of land between sea and mountains, with 
many winding fjords. Cp. Lochlann, the name 
= by the Irish to the country of the white 
oreigners, the Norwegians. See War of th 
Gaedhil with the Gaill, xxxi. (Rolls Series, 1867). 

Vutcay.” Old Italic Voleanus. This name 
and the ‘old Northern Loki may be identical ; as 
thus, the old Teutonic form of Loki was probably 
Wloka, whence by dropping the w, according te 





the rules of the Scandinavian tongue, Loki. Cp. 
Lat. voltus, vultus, with A.S. wlits, and Icel. lit. 
Both Vulcanus and Loki are gods connected with 
fire and earthquakes. 

Operon and Auberon, Auberich, are French 
forms of the Germ. Albrich or Elberich, the name 
of the dwarf king in the story of Otnit in the Hel- 
denbuch. Elberich is derived from Germ. Elf, 
Alp. Cp. Icel. A’lfr, an elf, fairy. In the Ice- 
landic fairy tales the elves haunt the hills, hence 
their name Huldufélk, hidden people. Grimm 
connects Oberon with dlfr, elf. 

Hauirax, in Yorkshire, is said, by Mr. Taylor 
(Words and Places, p. 233, 1873), to derive its 
name from the “ holy tress ” (Icel. fax, A.S. feax) 
of the Virgin’s hair, supposed to be preserved there. 

Havetock. The Anglo-Norman Haveloc may 
be a corrupted French form of Icel. Hafrekr, i. ¢., 
the sea drifted, the name of the hero of a Faroe 
legend. Hafrekr'(or Havreki) was the father of 
the arch-pirate Magnus Heineson, an historical 
person (cp. Scott’s Purate, note k). 

Gorn. In Icel. the verb gjéta means to drop, 
to cast one’s young, of a cat, dog, fox, mouse, 
fish. Mr. Vigfusson thinks we may infer that 
gjéta was originally used of the human species, 
from the fact that the names of two Teutonic 
people, the Gautar (Gauls), and Gotar (Goths= 
the born, 7.¢., the well-born), are in all likelihood 
derived from the same root. 

MERLIN. Query, was the name Merlin bor- 
rowed from the Norse sea-goblin Marmennill, 7.¢., 
sea-mannikin, and then tacked on to the Welsh 
legend? There are many striking points of simi- 
larity between the Norse tales about the marmen- 
nil and the legend of Merlin in the romance of 
Merlin (Early Eng. Text Soc., 1869). Merlin may 
be shortened from the dimin. mermannlin, merm- 
lin, merlin: according to the Preface to this Eng- 
lish romance, the name is not found attached to the 
Welsh legend till the twelfth century. 

Rosin Hoop. Cp. the favcurite name of Odin, 
Sis-hottr, “ Deep-hood,” given to the god from 
travelling in disguise. 

Noveorop. The mod. Russ. gorod=the old 
Scandin. garsr,a castle. Garsariki, the empire 
of Gardar, is the old Scandinavian name of the 
Scandinavian-Russian Kingdom of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, the word being derived from the 
castles or strongholds (gardar) which the Scandi- 
navians erected among the Slavonic people. 

Srannore. In Icel. Adp is a small land-locked 
bay or inlet, connected with the sea, so as to be 
salt at flood-tide and fresh at ebb. Scot. hope=a 
haven. Cp. St. Margaret’s Hope in Orkney. 

CHELSEA is in the Dictionary connected with 
A.S. ceél, Icel. kjéll, a flat-bottomed boat, a barge. 
Mr. Taylor (Words and Places, p. 236, 1873), ex- 
plains chelsea as a contraction of chesel-ea, shingle- 
island. 
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Sr. Patrick. It is not unlikely that the legend 
of this saint driving away from Ireland all its 
snakes, frogs, and toads aries from « popular 
Icelandic etymology of the word Patrick, as if 
it were padd-reki, toad-driver. 

Hamuet. The true name of the mythical prince 
of Denmark, the Amlethus of Saxo, was Amlc®i. 
In an Icelandic poem of the tenth century the sea- 
shore is called “ the flour-bin of Amlo’i,” the sand 
being the flour, the sea the mill. Amié&i is now 
used, in Iceland, of an imbecile, a weak person. 
It is used in phrases such as “What a great 
Amlé&i you are!” 1.¢., a poor, weak fellow. 

A. L. MaYHew. 

Oxford. 


PHILOLOGISTS ON PROPER NAMES. 


Having once asked an eminent philologist for 


his opinion on the accredited derivation of the 
name of a certain locality from a famous saint of the 
fifth century, he told me he, “as a rule, kept clear 
of theorizing about proper names.” I cannot but 
think his rule showed the soundness of judgment 
and depth of learning which have won him a world- 
wide reputation, and I was reminded of it lately 
when reading Mr. Bardsley’s derivation of the 
name of Fuller, in which interest has been 
revived by Mr. Bailey’s excellent biography of the 
great Church historian, Dr. Thomas Fuller. He is 
said to have been a kinsman of the Right Rev. 
William Fuller, who filled the See of Limerick 
from 1663 until 1667. A family of his name, 
claiming to descend from his nephew, have long 
held a good position amongst the gentry of Kerry ; 
one of its members is the wife of the author of 
Friends in Council. 

In drawing up a genealogical notice of this 
family lately for publication, I had occasion to 
search the Inquisitions in the Public Record Office, 
und to my surprise I found that in those decuments 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
name of Fuller is set down as “Fuller alias 
Bowler,” and that it is sometimes spelt Bowdler. 
Andrew Bowdler was High Sheriff of Kerry in 
1610. Further, I believe that it was occasionally 
corrupted into Fulwar. A tract of land in the 
west of Kerry is still known as Ballybowler, or 
Bowlerstoune, and the name of Bowler ‘lingers 
amongst the peasantry and small tradesmen of 
that neighbourhood. Mr. Bardsley treats the two 
names (as I should have done, but for my dis- 
coveries amongst the Inquisitions) as perfectly 
distinct in origin. Fuller he derives from the 
workman who fulled or cleansed cloth, and Bowler 
from the turner or carpenter who made the wooden 
bowls or “bolles” for general use. In the Ex- 
chequer Records of Plantagenet times, relating to 
Kerry, we find the name of Maurice Le Fougheler, 
and this is really, I believe, the parent name, if I 
may coin the phrase, of the Bowlers, Bowdlers, 


oni 





Fullers and Fulwars of south-western Ireland, . It 
may or may not be so, but at least one thing is 
certain, that from these manifold changes and 
corruptions the philology of proper names must 
ever be a most difficult subject, and that half the 
volumes written on it must be full of misleading 
statements founded on mere guess-work. ? 
VERITAS, 





SATIRIC POEM ON THE COINAGE OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 

The following satire upon the coins of the Com- 
monwealth is from the pen of Henry Bold, who, 
born in Hampshire, is said by Anthony 4 Wood to 
have been descended from the ancient and centeef 
family of the Bolds of Bold Hall, Lancashire. He 
has a poem on this Hall, “the Antient Seat of our 
Family, now too like to become extinct.” He was 
ejected from New College, Oxford, during the 
Pembrokian visitation, and afterwards served in a 
foot-company. He is the author of three collections 
of poems, dated respectively 1657, 1664, and 1685 ; 
but the accompanying satire, which is in the British 
Museum, does not appear to be among them. It 
was printed separately, 1661, in London, “and are 
to be sold in Little-britain.” It belongs to the 
period when the coinage of 1660-1 was being 
introduced. The Commonwealth coins, in which 
the royal arms and Latin inscriptions used on 
former mintages were displaced, bore the plain 
cross of St. George, with the simple English in- 
scription, “ THe CoMMONWEALTH oF ENGLAND” ; 
and on the reverse were two shields, containing 
the same cross and the Irish harp, with the words 
“Gop witn vs.” At the head of Bold’s lines, 
these arms are placed upside-down, between the 
first two couplets. Although the poem reflecting 
the spirit of the time is occasionally scurrilous, it 
contains some clever hits, and is not without a 
certain numismatic value. The best account of 
the author is found in Mr. Corser’s Collectanea 
Anglo-Poetica, pp. 310 seq. :— 

** These Armes disarm’d us, 
and Rebellion nurs'd. 
Tis not for Nothing 
They are now Revers'd. 
“ SATYR ON THE ADULTERATE Corn InscriBep TuE 
Common-Weattu, &c. 

That Common-wealth, which was our Commo 

Did Stamp for Currant, That, which must not Goe¢ 

Yet it was well to Passe, till Heaven thought meet 

To shew both This, and That were Counterfe't 

Our Crosses were their Coyn! Their God, our Hell! 

Till Saviour Charles became Emanvel. 

But now, The Derill take their God / Avaunt 

Thou Molten Jmage of the Covenant / 

Thou lewd Jmpostor / State's, and Traffique’s Sin! 

A Brazen Bulk fac’d with a Silver Skin! 

Badge of their Saints’ Pretences, without doubt ! 

A Wolfe within, and Tanocence without ! 

Like to their Masqu’d designs! Rebellion 

Film’d with the Tinsell of Religion ! 

Metall on Metall, here, we may disclose ; 


-woe, 
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Like Sear-Cloth stript from Cromwell’s Copper Nose. 
Thou Bastard Relijue of the Trayterous Crew ! 
‘& Mere Invent, to Give the De vilt's Due! 
Or (as a Learned Modern Author sayth) 
In their Own Coyn to Pay the Publique Faith! 
Heavens! I thank you! that, in mine Extreme, 
I never lov’d their Mony More than Them / 
Curs’d be those Wights / whose Godlinesse was Gain, 
Spoyling God’s laage in their Soveraign ! 
They made Our Angell’s Evil! and ’tis Known 
Their Crosse and Harp were Scandall to the CrowNE 
Had, ’mongst the Jewes, Their Thirty- Pence been us'd, 
When Judas truckt for’s Lord ’t had been refus'd. 
Worse than that Coyn which our Boyes, Fibbes do call, 
A Scottish Twe nty- Pe nee is Worth them All! 
To their eternal Shame, be’t brought to th’ Afint/ 
Cast into Medal/s: and Their Names Stampt in't! 
That Charon (when they come for Waftage ore) 
May doubt Ais Mure, and make them wait a shore: 
For, if Repentance ransome any thence, 
Know! Charles his Coyn must pay their Peter-Pence. 
“Prima peregrinos obscena 
Pecunia mores intulit : Juv.” 
Joun E. Baiiey. 


“JERUSALEM! MY HAPPY HOME!” 

Feeling certain that many readers of “N. & Q.” 
will be glad to make a first acquaintance (as J 
have just done) with the original, whence the 
popular abridged and altered version of “ Jeru- 
salem ! my happy home !” is taken, I have much 
ple asure in transcribing it, from pp. 647 and 648 
of an undated 4to. edition of Notes, Explanatory 
and Practical, on the Book of the Revelations (sic ) 
By the Rev. Albert Barnes. Carefully edited, 
with Original Headings and Improved Readings, 
by the Rev. E. Henderson, D.D., London. Pub- 
lished by Knight & Son, 12, Clerkenwell Close :— 

“T cannot more appropriately close this brief notice of 
the revelations of the heavenly state than by introducing 
an ancient poem, which seems to be founde d on this por- 
tion of the Apocalypse, and which is the original of one 
of the most touching and beautiful hymns now used in 
Protestant places of worship, the well-known hymn 
whieh begins, ‘Jerusalem! my happy home ! This 
hymn is deservedly a great favourite, and is an eminently 
beautiful c omposition. It is, however, of Roman Catholic 
origin it is found in a small volume of miscellaneous 
poetry, sold at Mr. Bright’s sale of manuscripts in 1844, 
which has been placed in the British Museum, and now 
forms the additional MS. 15,225. It is referred, by the 
lettering on the book, to the age of Elizabeth, but it is 
supposed to belong to the subsequent reign. This volume 
seems to have been formed by or forsome Roman Catholic, 
and contains many devotional songs or hymns, inter- 
spersed with others of a more general character. See 
Littell’s Living Age, vol. xxviii. pp. 333-336. The hymn 
is as follows 


‘A song made by F. B. P. to the tune of ‘ Diana.’ 
‘Jerusalem ! my happy home ! 

When shall 1 come to thee 
When shall my sorrows have an end— 


Thy joys when shall I see 





© happy harbour of the sai 
O sweet and pleasant soil ! 
In thee no sorrow may be found, 


No grief, no care, no t 








+ 


In Lae no sickness may be seen, 
No hurt, no ache, no sore ; 
There is no death, no ugly deil,* 
There’s life for evermore. 
No dampish mist is seen in thee, 
No cold nor darksome night ; 
There every soul shines as the sun, 
The God himself gives light. 
There lust and lucre cannot dwell, 
There envy bears no sway ; 
There is no hunger, heat, nor cold, 
But pleasure every way. 
Jerusalem! Jerusalem ! 
God grant I once may see 
Thy endless joys, and of the sam 
Partaker aye to be. 


Thy walls are made of precious stones, 
Thy bulwarks diamonds square ; 

Thy gates are of right orient pearl, 
Exceeding rich and rare. 

Thy turrets and thy pinnacles 
With carbuncles do shine ; 

Thy very streets are paved with gold 
Surpassing clear and fine. 


’ 


Thy houses are of ivory, 
‘hy windows crystal clear ; 

Thy tiles are made of beaten gold— 
OU God, that I were there 


Within thy gates no thing doth come 
That is not passing clean ; 

No spider’s web, no dirt, no dust, 
No filth may there be seen. 


Ah, my sweet home, Jerusalem ! 
Would God I were in thee; 

Would God my woes were at an end, 
Thy joys that I might see 

Thy saints are crown’d with glory great, 
They see God face to face; 

They triumph still, they still rejoice— 
Most happy is their case. 

We that are here in banishment 
Continually do moan ; 

We sigh and sob, we weep and wail, 
Perpetually we groan. 

Our sweet is mixed with bitter gall, 
Our pleasure is but pain ; 

Our joys scarce last the looking on, 
Our sorrows still remain. 

But there they live in such delight, 
Such pleasure, and such play ; 

As that to them a thousand years 
Doth seem as yesterday. 

Thy vineyards and thy orchards are 
Most beatiful and fair ; 

Full furnishéd with trees and fruits, 
Most wonderful and rare. 

Thy gardens and thy gallant walks 
Continually are green ; 

There grow such sweet and pleasant flowers 
As nowhere else are seen. 

There 's nectar and ambrosia made, 
There's musk and civet sweet ; 

There many a fair and dainty drug z 
Are trodden under fee 





Devil, in MS., but it must have been pronounced, 


scottice, deil. 
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There cinnamon, there sugar grows, 
There nard and balm abound; 

What tongue can tell, or heart conceive, 
The joys that there are found 


Quite through the streets, with silver sound, 
The flood of life doth flow ; 

Upon whose banks, on every side, 
The wood of life doth grow. 


There trees for evermore bear fruit, 
And evermore do sprin g; 
There evermore the angels sit, 
And evermore do sing 


There David stands with harp in hand 
As master of the quire ; 

Ten thousand times that man were blest 
That might this music* hear. 


Our Lady sings Magnificat 
With tune surpassing sweet ; 

And all the virgins bear their parts, 
Sitting above her feet. 

Te Deum doth Saint Ambrose sing, 
Saint Austin doth the like; 

Old Simeon and Zachary 
Have not their song to seek. 


There Magdalene hath left her moan, 
And cheerfully doth sing 

With blessed saints, whose harmony 
In every street doth ring. 

Jerusalem ! my happy home ! 
Would God | were in thee; 

Would God my woes were at an end, 
Thy joys that I might see !’’ 

Cuier ERMINE. 


CARBUNCLES AND Rupres.—<Accidentally open- 
ing Littré at the word escarboucle, I was astonished 
to find the following: “ Nom que les anciens don- 
naient aux rubis”;+ and further on, “Chateaubriand 
a distingué A tort l’escarboucle du rubis.”t Now, 
if escarboucle really—=rubis in French,—which, in 
spite of the very high authority of Littré, I doubt 
somewhat,—what is the French term that cor- 
responds to what we call a carbuncle?§ With us 
a carbunele is a stone, which, if somewhat akin in 
colour to a ruby, differs from it toto celo in size 
and price. A carbuncle is a much larger stone 
than a ruby, it is darker in colour, and it is very 
much more common, and consequently very much 
less valuable. I expect that a carbuncle of the 
size of a ruby worth 500/. would scarcely be 


* Musing, in MS. 

+ Littré seems to imply by this that the word is no 
longer in use, excepting where old times are spoken of. 

1 The passage quoted from Chateaubriand is: “Cent 
degrés de rubis, d’escarboucles et d'émeraudes conduisent 
dans la demeure de Marie au sanctuaire du Sauveur.” 
Mart., 82. 

§ That escardoucle and our carbuncle are the same 
word is evident. Littré gives carbuncle and carboncle as 
older forms of escarboucle, and the form escarbuncle also 
occurs. I need scarcely say that the origin is carbunculus, 
the dim. of cardo. Ans. with the common prosthetic rx 


has been added in French. 


worth more than 1/., and very likely less. Ou 
carbuncle is, in fact, a kind of large garnet. 

It is possible, however, that Littré may be right ; 
and I finda mania confirmatory statement in 
Brockhaus’s Convers tions- Le ricon, &.v%. ™ Kar- 
funkel,” for the sai are: “ Hiesz bei den Alten 
der rothe edle Granat ; gegenwartig versteht man 
darunter den Rubin.” ‘om this, too, it would 
seem that the Germans also formerly used the 
word of a kind of garnet ; and it seems to me 

pity that they, and the French also,* did not 
stick to the old meaning, as we have done, for 
what is the use of having two words with the same 
meaning of ruby ? F, CHaAnce. 

Sydenham Hill. 





A RemarkabBieE Epition or Bunyay.—It was 
late in the day before the Pilgrim’s Progress had 
the advantage of good paper, printing, and editing, 
With these drawbacks popularity was greatly 
retarded, and the book oftener found in the hands 
of the poor than in those of the well-to-do and 
polite ; hence we find the latter sneering at it ; and 
even the serious Charles Povey, in his Virgin in 
Eden, as late as 1741, speaks of its “ low stile and 
language ” (and he might have added getting-up) 
rather fitting it for the ““ mean and illiterate than 
the ingenious.” 

To show how carelessly the Pilgrim’s Progress 
was produced as recently as 1772, I may instance 
a dumpy little edition printed in that year by 
T. Duncan, at Glasgow. The cuts to this are on 
the page, and the first, which should represent 
the meeting of Christian and Evangelist, is re- 
placed, at page 14, by one imported from The 
Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, displaying at 
full length the lustful Ruben, with his cognizance 
of the bear, and in the upper corner a rotund 
Cupid, volant, armed, and charging at a couple in 
bed in the background! This carnal illustration 
is aggravated by the following lines at foot apply- 
ing to the scene as described by Bunyan :— 

“ Christian no sooner leaves this world but meets 

Evangelist, who lovingly him greets 

With tidings of another ; and doth show 

Him how to mount to that from this below,” 
instead of the appropriate lines for Ruben found 
in The Testament. It may be pleaded for the 
Saltmarket printer that the last was also a popular 
book (I have it printed by W. Duncan in the same 
locality, 1745), and that the pictorial blocks in 
store ge tting mixed, this intruder got inadvertently 
into the wrong book. A. G. 





ORIGIN oF THE Term “CARDINAL,” — 

“ Anastasius anno circiter 848, a Leone 4 presbyter 
titulo 8. Marcelli ordinatus est, Presbyter, inquit, car- 
dinis nostri, quem nos in titulo B. Marcellt, Martyris atque 
Pontificis ordinavimus, i.e., hae Ecclesia ei specialiter 
commissa est, ut in ef curanda, tanquam janua i in car- 





The French, however, | if ‘Littré is right, never : did 
use the word of garnets. 
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dine suo, continuo versaretur, inde vulgo Cardinalis 
dictus.”"—Cave’s Historia Literaria, vol. ii. p. 56, art. 
“Anastasius.” Editio novissima. Oxonii, E Theatro 
Sheldoniano. Apud Josephum Pote, Bibliopolam Eton- 
ensem, MDCCLXIII. 


HERBERT RANDOLPH. 
Ringmore. 


“ Levirate.”—As the thing, if it be a thing, 
called “ levitation,” is being discussed by way of 
pro and con, whether man can “ levitate,” I “ make 
a note” of Andrew Marvell’s use of the word in 
his imperishable Rehearsal Transprosed (don’t let 
the printer make it “transposed,” as usual), as 
follows : 

“ You (Parker) should, if you would have said anything 
to the purpose, have read a lecture here to princes upon 
the centers of knowledge and ignorance, and how and 
when they gravitate and devitate.”"—Grosart’s Works of 
Marvell, vol. iii. p. 366. 

A. B. Grosarr. 


Macaunay aAnp Dryrpeyx.— Macaulay, in a note 
to the third ch pter of his History of Ey gland, 
objects to Dryden’s use of the word fraicheur in 
the following lin _— 








** Hither in summer evenings you repair 
To taste the fraicheur of the cooler air.’ 
that he was by implication objecting to Shakspeare 
(which he would have been amongst the last to do), 
who puts into the mouth of that thorough John 
Bull, Falstaff, the following phrase : 


Macaulay does not appear to have remembered 





“T have writ me here a letter to her: and here another 
to Page’s wife, who even now gave me good eyes too, ex- 
amined my parts with most judicious ceillades.” 

Merry Wives, Act i. se. 3. 

I do not wish to defend Dryden for using a 
French word when an English one would have 
served his purpose as well ; only it would be dif- 
ficult to say why, if Shakspeare might use ewillades, 
Dryden might not use fraicheur. 

JONATHAN Bovcuier. 


D. F. Srravss. —Amongst the papers of this 
eminent man was one in which he requested that 
his grave should be closed to the tune of “O Isis 
and Osiris,” from Mozart’s Magic Flute, “the 
words to be sung having been specially written for 
the occasion by the deceased.” This paper was 
not found until after the funeral. Has this “death 
song” been printed, and if so, can any of your 
readers favour me with a copy of it ? 

wane & 


Rusholme. 


Tre Late “ ALpERMAN” ScaLEs.—A good joke 
is told of Scales. A Whitechapel salesman-butcher 
wished a classic name for a son and heir, and he ap- 
plied accordingly to Mr. Scales, who recommended 
Suetonius! This was too much of a good thing ; 
and it is said that Mr. Scales’s suggestion was 


most indignantly rejected. VIATOR (1). 








“A Mitton or Facts.”—In the introductory 
notice in Sir Richard Phillips’s A Million of 
Facts, I find the following statement :— 

“On the title of the work it may be remarked that 
though it limits the contents to a million of facts, yet, in 
truth, the volume, directly or indirectly, contains far 


more, 

Now, the volume comprises 780 columns, a full 
column contains 69 lines, and the lines contain on 
the average about 74 words each. If every word 
is reckoned as a fact, the book contains no more 
than 403,650, or little more than two-fifths of 
a million. SIGMA. 


Tue Epiraer “RapicaL” 1x tHe Days or 
Cuartes II.—In the Remains of Archbishop 
Leighton, edited by Rev. G. Jerment, there is a 
fragment, entitled “ Of the Four Causes of Things,” 
the concluding sentence of which furnishes an early 
instance of the use of the word radical in politics. 
Leighton says :— 

“Though clemency may be used to such who by in- 
firmity or mistake have been overtaken in a fault, yet for 
such ‘who, after many favours bestowed, do not only 
relapse, but from a stated and radical principle do 
persevere in a cause of turbulence to overturn an esta- 
blished government, and hold themselves obliged in con- 
science so to do, how dangerous clemency thus bestowed 
may prove, ought to be considered.” 

Davip C. A. AcNEw. 


Ampassapor : Empassy.—I have never seen 
iny satisfactory etymology given for these words, 
for which I venture to suggest a derivation, which, 
though far-fetched, yet appears to me sufficiently 
authorized. The Spanish word is Embaxador. 
Now « in Spanish, like j, is a sort of quiescent 
guttural, and may probably be left out of view. 


Also embiado means the same as the French 
envoye; embiar=—envoyer; and embiar is from the 


corrupt Latin inviare, from via. > a ae 
A Travetiine Trxker.—When I lived in the 
Champs Elysées, a “ travelling tinker” or tinman 
used to come every year and tin all my saucepans 
and cooking vessels. He used to charge one franc 
all round. I have seen him many times operate, 
and was at first astonished at the rapidity with 
which he would re-line with tin a casserole or 
bowillotte. Perhaps Bunyan followed this vocation, 
now wholly unknown in England by itinerants. 
E. Copnam BREWER. 
Lavant, Chichester. 


Erirarus.—The following are very literally 
translated from Maynard, the old French poet :— 
“ Whoe’er in Rheims this marble lifts 
Will find a miser buried here, 
Who died, to save the new-year’s gifts, 
Upon the last day of the year !’ 
“ Here lies Jean Perrin, famed for strife, 


Beater of gold, and—of his wife ! 
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Vatve or Barvey 1x 1620.—In 1623 a bill 
was filed in Chancery by Edmond Bollesworth, of 
Laugton Bussard, in Bedfordshire, gent., against 
the Vicar of Wootton for interfering with some 
premises in the Parish of Harlington, mortgaged 
to him. In the defendant’s answer, he states that 
in 1620 he agreed to sell to one Ralph Crawley, the 
mortgagor, 120 quarters of barley at 13s. 4d. per 
quarter. Y. S. M. 


JoceLyn or Hine Hatt, SAwpRIDGEWORTH.— 
Lodge, in his Peerage of Ireland, says :— 

‘Sir Strange Jocelyn, the second Baronet, by Mary, 
daughter of Tristam Conyers, Esq., of Walthamstow, had 
seven sons and six daughters, and that, with the ex 

eption of Mary, married to John Bailey of London, the 
other daughters died unmarried.” 

Clutterbuck also, in the Pedigree of the Jocelyn 
family, which he gives in his History of Hertford- 
shire, makes a similar statement. This, however, 
is incorrect as regards Bridget, the fifth daughter. 
She became the second wife of Roger Rant, Esq., 
of Swaffham Prior. The date of her marriage I 
have been unable to find, but letters of administra- 
tion to the goods, &c., of Bridget Rant, widow, were 
granted to her brother and next-of-kin, Sir Conyers 
Jocelyn, Oct. 9, 1753. Bridget Rant’s death is 
thus recorded in the parish registers of Sawbridge- 
worth :— 

“1753. Mrs. Rant, relict of Roger Rant, Esq., was 
buried in y* vault belonging to Hide Hall, May 2, Aff. 
dat. May 5.” 

Tomas Brrp. 

Romford. 


OrtnocraPpny.—The proper spelling of some 
English words must be a sad puzzle to foreigners, 
when the natives themselves are not agreed on the 
subject. To give an instance or two : Is it wagon 
or waggon? Dr. Johnson gives the former, though 
it is remarkable enough that in all the examples 
he adduces, six in number, from Knolles, Milton, 
Spenser, and Shakspeare, the word is spelled 
vaggon. Dr. Webster agrees with Johnson, and 
adds this note :— 

“ This word is often written waggon, chiefly in England. 
In the United States, the form wagon is the one almost 
universally employed. The latter form was also used by 
the earlier English writers” (he gives no example), “and 
is to be preferred on etymological grounds.” 

This last remark is undoubtedly correct, but, 
unfortunately, Etymology and Orthography are 
not always on the best terms. 

Being myself a lawyer, I have a great apprecia- 
tion of the King’s or Queen’s printer, “as the case 


may be,” and look on him as a great authority in 
such matters. Now,I find that in several statutes 
I have looked into, ranging from 1 & 2 Will. IV., 
cap. 22 (1831), to the last Mutiny Act, 37 Vict., 
ch. 4 (1874), the word is always spelled waggon. 
So I hold I should be justified in writing waggon. 
Again, is the plural of attorney attorneys or at- 





tornies? I remember as a boy I learned a rule, 
though I cannot say whether it was from any book, 
that with regard to words ending in ey, in the case 
of a monosyllable, the plural was formed by adding 

s, but in ple osyllables (if for the nonce I may be 
alowed to coin the wend) in the plural, ey was 
changed into ‘es. 

Johnson, in his Grammar, is silent on this point ; 
but in his Dictionary, sub voce “ Attorney,” he gives 
instances from Cowel, Chambers, Shakspeare, and 
Pope, in which the plural is spelled attorneys. In 
the rules of orthography prefixed to Webster's 
Dictionary occur the following :— 

“§19.... When the singular of a noun ends in y pre- 
ceded by a vowel ... the plural is regularly formed by 
adding sonly: as... "money, moneys ; attorney, attorneys ; 

. some plurals of the latter class are often imaccurately 
written with the termination in ies, a8 monies, attornies, 
and the like.” 

And here, I regret to say, my oracle (the Queen’s 
printer) fails me. In 1843 he prints “ An Act for 
Consolidating and Amending several of the Laws 
Relating to Attornies and Solicitors,” &. (6 & 7 
Vict., cap. 73), but in 1866 he has changed his 
mind, and prints “ An Act to Amend the Laws for 
the Regulation of the Profession of Attorneys and 
Solicitors,” &c. (29 & 30 Vict., cap. 84). Asa 
lawyer, therefore, in this case, like Lord Eldon, “I 
doubt.” a ie 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 

Water Savace Lanpor.— 


“ Canum trium Sepulchra. 





“Canes valete queis benignus Demido 
Sedem sepulturz dedit 
Hortos amecenos inter; hos obambulet 
Dum vivit, et vivat diu ! 
Mihi, 0 fideles, vestra contingat quies 
Semoto ab infidelibus ! 
Tales vigere Dii super terram sinunt, 
Jacere vos cum vermibus ! 
W. 8. Landor, June 2, '61. 


The above is described, on a tablet, as— 

*‘ An Epitaph on three dogs, written by Walter Savage 
Landor. June 2 » 1862. Presented, November 1873, by 
Robert Browning’ Esq.’ 

On these lines, in the handwriting of Landor 
himself, my eye fell the other day when paying a 
visit to the National Portrait Gallery at South 
Kensington. H: ave they ever been printed before ? 
Lorp Lyrretron’s beautiful Greek and English 
renderings, which appeared in last week’s “ N.& 
Q.” and must have delighted your many learned 
readers, induce me to hope that he will feel dis- 
posed to perform the same office for Landor’s lines. 


H. 
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Aw Otp Ixventory.—I have in my possession 
an old roll of parchment containing an inventory 
of the goods of Edmund Waring, a Staffordshire 
squire, who died in 1625. 
light on the following items :— 
“One stocke bed. 
A slopd bed with curtaynes. 
The Plate— 
One skinker. 

The Brasse— 
One chaforne. 

In the Larder, wooden stuffe. 
One paire of muster stones. 

(N.B.—This can hardly be for grinding mustard, 
as a mustard querne is subsequently mentioned. 

Deary— 

Tow rundle tubs. 

Implements of Husbandry— 

3 payles, 2 pyggins, one lowne. 

Boultinge House— 

4 craches. 
In the great chamber— 
A wynd stoole, 12 bedstaves, 1 battstaff. 
A flower screw (a dredger !) 
In the lowe closett at the greate stayre foote— 
Imprimis 12 chefats, 5 shooters, 4 smaller chefats. 
Great buttery 
One glasinge stocke. 
The Sellar— 
Three ranckes of thraules. 
Cheese chamber— 
One clos bouke. 
Corne chamber over stable— 
One wyndow shott lase. 
Kilhouse— 
One large weeting vessel. 
Pewter— 
Pipe plates—12 counterfets dishes. 
23 sawsers, &c. 


G. H. D. 


Epwarp Barron.—I have not been able to find 
this author’s name in the British Museum Cata- 


logue, nor in any other, nor in any biographical 
dictionary. And if I had not myself seen two 
books with his name on the title-pages, I should 


have been inclined to have doubted his existence. 
The following is the title of one thick octavo 
book — 

_“The Royal Wanderer; or, Secret Memoirs of Caro 
line. The whole founded on recent facts, and containing, 
among othe: things, an authentic and hitherto unpub- 
lished account of court cabals and royal travels. By 
Edward Barron, Esq. Embellished with engravings. 
[Motto. ] London : Rowe, 11, Warwick Square, 1820.” 
ovo. pp. 4 and 860. 

Probably some of your correspondents can tell 
me who the author was. OteHar Hamst. 


“Pctiinc Prime.”—In turning over the poems 
of George Herbert (ed. R. A. Willmott), at p. 51 
(The Churcl lan), I find this line,— 

** Riddle who list, for me, and pull for srs 
To this is sub joined this note : “ Donne, in his 
2nd Satire, speaks of ‘ maids pulling aaieed ’ but 
Nares was unable to explain the phrase.” Neither 





I should be glad of 


On referring 


does Willmott offer any explanation. 
to Halliwell’s Archaic Dictionary, under the word 


“ Prime,” I find this quotation from Donne, which 
I presume is that above alluded to :— 

“For as a thrifty wench scrapes kitching-stuffe and 
barrilling the droppings, and the snuffe of wasting 
candles, which in thirty year (Reliquely kept) perchance 
buyes wedding chear, pecemeal he gets lands, and 
spends as much time wringing each acre as maids 
pulling prime.” 

Halliwell, however, offers no explanation. Can 
any of your readers kindly do so ! s--—. 


[See “N. & Q.,” 2" S. iv. 496.] 


Miss Bianpy’s Buriau.—This young woman 
was executed at Oxford after conviction for murder 


of her father by poisoning. At 11 p.m. of 6 April, 
1752, or, as another account gives it, 1 a.m. of 


7 April, she was buried in the chancel of Henley 

Church. So say the authorities. Was this so ; 

and if so, how came a felon’s body into consecrated 

ground ? W. T. M. 
Shinfield Grove. 


Emerson’s Works.—I wish to be directed to a 
well-printed edition of Emerson’s Essays and 
Poetical Pieces. I possess the Essays of 1841 and 
1845, with prefaces by Thomas Carlyle. All other 
editions I have seen are “for the people,” and so 
far laudable, but otherwise only fit for the waste- 
butt. J ABEZ, 

Athenzeum Club. 


Encravep Portrait.—I have recently acquired 
a well-engraved portrait in line, oval, 4to., of 
“Mr. Thomas Rankin, aged 41. Laurenson, del. 
Hall, sculp.” It is not mentioned in Bromley’s or 
Evan’s Cataloques, and the catalogue from which I 


bought it merely added after the name, &c., 
“Query who?” which I beg to repeat in your 
columns. L. H. H. 


GENERAL WuitTmore, Governor of Long Island 
during the American War of Independence, and 


drowned (about 1782) in the Zuyder Zee, when 
landing some of the returning German troops. 


Please to say in what history or book I shall find 
a mention of him. W. G.C., 
[Some particulars of General Whitmore are given in 


“N.& Q.” 1" 8. x. 348; 28. xii. 88; 3°* S. vii. 400; 
i* S, ix. 372 


CuristorpHer Harron.—Who were Christopher 
Hatton and Frances his wife, who were residents 
at Salby Abbey, Northampton, in 1619, when 
their sons Henry and William were born? 
They were, it is supvosed, related to the Lord 
Chancellor Hatton ; and in one pedigree I find a 
Christopher Hatton, uncle of the Lord Chancellor, 
but nothing more of him is known. Any colla- 
terals would help me in my research. I have a 


great desire to find this, as it might lead to much 
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benefit to the present Hatton family, but to which 
part it is impossible to say at present. Any in- 
formation will kindly oblige. C. Harton. 


Tue Stanpine Eco: Bruneiiescnui or Co- 
Ltumsus.—To both Filippo Brunelleschi and Chris- 
topher Columbus is ascribed the proposition of 
the standing egg—to make an egg stand upright 
on a smooth surface. It is probable either that 
it is true of one only, or that it is not true of 
either. References to original documents, or works 
containing evidence on the subject, are desired. 

F. W. F. 

“By-ways or History. History oF AN 
UnrEADABLE Boox.”—Among the pages of a copy 
of “The Toast” which has lately come into my 
hands, I find the above article upon that remark- 
able and rare poem. The article is torn out of 
the body of some book, probably of some magazine 
or review, and pages 616 to 625. It is immediately 
preceded by “The Wehr-Wolf,” and followed by 
**Ellen Leicester.” Can I learn through the 
columns of “N. & Q.” of what publication the 
“History of an Unreadable Book” forms part? 
Further, can any of your correspondents inform 
me where other notices of “The Toast,” or of its 
author, are to be found, and whether a key to 
that production has ever been printed and pub- 
lished ? H. 8. Asktg 


Corrre-Hovsrt Toxey.—I should like to have 
some information respecting the following token, 
and also to know the locality of the house, and if 
any of its frequenters were celebrated. Obverse : 
“ JACKS, COFFEE. HOUSE. 3D,” in three lines. Re- 
verse : “L” HowE, Ist June, 1794,” in three lines. 
Was Earl Howe a frequenter ! These cottee-houses 
were the club-houses of the eighteenth century. 

Henry CaristIe. 

[It was a token to celebrate Howe’s victory of the 

lst of June. ] 


Tue “Basta.”—Who was the author of anelegant 
translation of the Basia, published about forty 
years ago, by James Watson, Queen’s Head Pas- 
sage, Paternoster Row? It is much superior to 
the old licentious translation, which is said to have 
been a juvenile effort of John Mason Good, the 
translator of Lucretius. I have heard that Wat- 
son’s book was by the Rev. Robert Taylor (“the 
Devil’s chaplain”), but I want better evidence 
than “ hearsay.” N. 


Fixpine THe Points or tHe Compass.—A 
friend, who has been a quarter of a century in the 
United States, tells me the woodmen there often 
find the points of the compass by means of the 
moss on the trees. This looks as if the moss has 
a liking for one side of a tree more than another. 
Will any one kindly explain? T. C. Uxyone. 


Tue AmerRicAN PRoTesTtant'§ Episcopar 
Cnuurcu.— What are the present residences of the 
following clergymen ?— 

Rev. Chas. W. Thomson, author of several vols. of Verse, 
published 1822, &c. 

Rev. F. Holeman, formerly Rector of Christ Church, 
Boonville, author of Poems, 1865. 

Rev. Ralph Hoyte, author of Poems, New York, about 
1866. 

Rev. Horace H. Weld, author of works in Prose and 
Verse, New York. 

Rev. Louis Legrand Noble, formerly of Chicago. 

Rev. Charles W. Everest, author of The Poets of Con- 
necticut. 


Iam not quite certain whether Mr. Everest is 
a minister of the American Episcopal Church. 
R. Ineuts. 


Exocu, tHe First Boox-Writer.—In the 
Cursor Mundi (E. E. T. Society’s edition) is the 
following — 

“ Ennok his son withouten pere 
Lyued in erthe thre hundride yere ; 
He was the furste that lettrure fond, 
And wroot somme bokis with his hond.” 


What authority is there for this statement ? 
H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 


Saran Dovupney.—The appended verses are 
said to have been composed by Sarah Doudney. 
yCan you supply the two other verses that are 
evidently required to complete the poem ?— 

“T knelt before mine Holy One 

In Springtide’s early days; 

I worshipped there ; the very air 
Was tremulous with praise ; 

The song of birds was in the land ; 
The wind was cool and sweet ; 

I carried lilies in my hand, 
And laid them at His feet. 

Then in that morning light He smiled, 
As thus He spake to me, 

* Lo, as the lily among thorns, 
Must my beloved be.’ 


I knelt before mine Holy One, 
In Summer's balmy hours ; 
The winds were hushed, the earth was flushed, 
With lavish bloom of flowers. 
I heard the murmur of the dove 
In forest arches dim, 
And, as a token of my love, 
A rose I brought to Him. 
Then in that golden light He smiled, 
As thus He spake to me,— 
* Lo, I alone am Sharon’s rose 
That blossomed once for thee.’” 
Crext1a Hopson Tower. 


Encravine.—I have a fine engraving repre- 
senting the exploded fiction of the blindness and 
beggary of Belisarius. But the margin has been 


cut off by the framers. Will any collector among 
your readers tell me the names of the painter : nd 


engraver ! 


Hersert RANDOLPH. 





Ringmore. 
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Tue Marriace Laws or Germany.—In what 
books can I gather information concerning the 
marriage laws of Germany? I have heard i 
stated that if a German marries in England with- 
out his father’s permission, his marriage might be 
considered an illegal one in Germany. 

CurRIosITY. 





Replies. 


“DESIDERIUS, OR THE ORIGINAL 
PILGRIM,” &c. 
5% §, iii. 38.) 

I have a copy of the first edition of the transla- 
tion described by Mr. Burns. The title-page is 
is follows :— 

“Desiderius, or the Original Pilgrim: a Divine 
Dialogue. Shewing the most compendious Way to arrive 
at the Love of God. Renderd into English, and 
explain'd with Notes. By Laurence Howel, A.M. 
London: Printed by William Redmayne for the Author. 
1717.” 12° pp. 190. 

Howel's Preface contains some few particulars 

idditional to those which Mr. Burns has ex- 
tracted from the 1791 edition. He says that he 
selected, from several con peting names, the title 
Desiderius for his English version, 
“because it was the Aut ho r's Title, adding that of the 
Original Pilgrim [whet t actually added was the word 
‘Original ’| to disting b et wee n this and some others 
if the same Name, or very like it. 

After me voor at that “ it is not the first Time 
this bs my has appear’d in English, tho’ very much 
dis ’ he 


h 
sa 
sn 


goes on to say,— 

“Tam assur’d that Mr. Royston, the Bookseller (some 
Years dead), very well knew that Dr. Patrick took his 
Pilgrim from it, and that several Authors whom I could 
name, have form'’d noble Designs from hence.” 

It would be interesting to know something 
about the earlier English “ disguises ” of this little 
treatise; but Mr. Burns will probably agree with 

ein the conclusion that, however much or little 
Bishop Patrick may have been indebted to its 
suggestions for the idea of “ The Parable of the 
Pilgrim: Written to a Friend” 1665), there is 
little in its matter, style, or structure which 
could have ministered in any degree to the com- 
position of Bunyan’s immortal work. The nearest 
approach to an anticipation of Bunyan is perhaps 
to be found in the description of Pride (the first 
of the seven ill neighbours of Humility), “who 
hath two Deputies, one called the Lust of the Flesh, 
the other the Lust of the Eye; both Daughters of 
the lewd and infamous Creature call’d Negligence.” 
The book is not without good points, but it ends 
feebly, if not idly, by proposing to Desiderius the 
habit of meditation upon four words, “ I and Thou, 
the Subject and the King,” as an exercise which 
“will promote thee to such Perfection and Purity 
of Heart as will secure thee from all Perturbations 
€ Mind, and make thee happy, either when alone 


or in Company.” Accordingly, as we are told in 
the closing words of the treatise,— 

*‘by transposing and comparing these four Words he 
found himself full Imployment, and by the Practice of 
this Exercise and other holy Lectures he had receiv’d 
during the Time of his Pilgrimage, he found himself 
able to restrain and subdue all inordinate Desires, and to 
fortify himself against all Temptations and Misfortunes.” 

Christopher Sandius, jun. (1644-80), in his 

Bibliotheca Anti-Trinitariorum, written  cire. 
1670-80, and published posthumously Freistadii 
[i.e., Amst.], 1684 (p. 11), ascribes the authorship 
of Desiderius to Michael Servetus. So, according 
to Brunet (1861), does Bernard de la Monnoye, 
in his notes to Andr. Baillet’s Jugements des 
Savans sur les Prine ipau Ouvrages cles Aute urs. 
Amst. 1725, v. ii. 553. It is not a little singular, 
as illustrating, or rather caricaturing, the double 
aspect of the mind of Servetus, exhibited in 
the Christianismi Restitutio, that of two treatises 
erroneously attributed to his pen, one, the De- 
siderius, should be a pietistic book of devout semi- 
mystical meditation ; while the other, the frag- 
ment De Tribus Impostoribus (1598), which 1s 
very inadequately described by its title, institutes, 
in fact, an ultra-rationalistic criticism of the 
foundations of supernatural religion. 

Robert Wallace, in his Antt-Trinitarian Bio- 
gra} hy, 1850, i. 4 i7, asserts of the Desiderius that 
“its real author was a Spanish Monk, of the Order of 
St. Jerome; and it is difficult to imagine any other 
reason why it should have been fathered upon Servetus 
than the circumstance of its having first appeared in 
Spanish, which was his native language.” 

Mr. Wallace gives no authority for this monk, 
whose name perhaps some of your learned corre- 
spondents may be able to supply. Meanwhile a 
list of early editions of the Desiderius, culled from 
Sandius, Brunet, and Howel, may, though evidently 
imperfect, not be altogether unacceptable :— 

1. Espejo [Mirror] de Religiosos, Burgos. J. Junta. 
1548. 4°. (Br. The original edition.) 

2. Desiderius Dialogus de expedita ad Dei amorem via, 
ex Hispanico in Italicum, Gallicum et Germanicum 
sermonem conversus. Dillingw. 1583. 16°. (Sa.) 

A Latin translation, from the German version, by 
“the learned Canonist” F. Laurentius Surius [1522-1578], 
“about the year 1587." (Ho.) 11578. 

4. Schat der Ziele. Rotterdam. 1590. 8°. (Sa.) 

5. A second Latin translation, by Arnoldus Van der 

Meer, “a learned Licentiate of the Law,” who collated 
the original with the French and Dutch copies. (Ho.) 
6. Desiderius. Dialogus vere pius et cum primis 
jucundus de expedita ad Dei amorem via: ex His- 
panico in Italicum, Gallicum, German., Belgic. et 
Latinum sermonem conversus; ac nunc demum variis 
versionibus recognitus. Colonix, apud Anton. Boetzerum. 
1616. 12°. Pp. 225, with 12 pp. prelim., and 9 pp. 
appendix. (Br.) Ho. dates this 1617. 


7. Schat der Ziele. Haarlem. 1646. (Sa.) 
8. Do. Dordrecht. 1654. (Sa.) 
9. Do. Amsterdam. 1660. 12°. (Sa. 
10. Do. The Hague. 1664, i... (Sa.) 


A reprint of (6) Roterodami. 1674. (Br.) Ac- 


cording to Sa., who gives the title“ Thesaurus Anima, sive 
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Thesaurus Animz Christiane, alias Desiderius Pere- 
grinus: primum Hispanicé excusus cum privilegio 
Regis,” the work “ Latine primum prodiit Roterodami, 
1674, 24°.” 

This is very far out ; moreover, the title as given 
here is probably a general description of the work 
rather than the transcript of any given title-page. 

12. A reprint of (6) or (11)—“adjunctus Compendio 
Theologia Erasmice D. Brenii. Roterodami, 1677, 24°. 
(Sa., who gives, however, by a misprint 1577, which he 
corrects to 1677 on p. 137.) 

Daniel Van Breen (1594-1664), editor of the 
Compendium of the Theology of Erasmus, was a 
crypto-Socinian ; his works form the ninth volume 
of the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum. From him, 
perhaps, Christopher Sand may have derived the 
idea that the Desiderius was written by Servetus. 


13. Schat der Ziele. Amsterdam. 1678. 12°. (Sa 
“ Nova versio, figuris illustrata.”) 
14. Schat der Ziele. Rotterdam. 1679. 8. (Sa 


A Dutch rhyming version.) 

15. A reprint of (6). Aldorfii ad Vineas, apud Jo. Adr. 
Hercknerum. 1699. 12°. (Br.) 

“ Alias, quam sepissimé,” writes Sandius in 
1680, “ typis est evulgatus.” The preceding entries, 
while confessedly very incomplete, will serve to 
convey some idea of the popularity of the work 
throughout the seventeenth century. 

V.H.LL.1.C.LV. 


“Tne Dersy Ditty” (5™ §. iii, 24, 60.)—Mr. 
Reeve is quite correct : I remember the occurrence 
perfectly. No doubt the point in the Anti-Jacobin 
is in the word three. But the quotation was an 
adapted one, and the point shifted according to 
the circumstances. It might be expressed more 
fully thus: “(not now three, but) six insides.” 
But, moreover, apart from the peculiar point in 
*“*The Loves of the Triangles,” I much doubt Mr. 
Cox’s idea that there was more fitness in the 
number three than in six. I do not think “ Dilly” 
was a peculiar coach, nor that a coupé was meant ; 
and six was the usual inside freight of the old 
coaches. 

It is, however, difficult to explain the motto in 
the Heart of Mid-Lothian (not to the first chapter 
properly, but the introductory one). It is im- 
possible that in the original the number should 
have been anything but three; and unquestionably 
the | occurs for the first time in the Antt- 
Jacobin, from which Scott quoted it. Why did 
he put “six”? I almost think it was a slip of 
memory, as I apprehend Scott often put in his 
mottos from memory; and that he was not 
thinking of the poem, but of his coaches, for he 
has two in the chapter. And this does make it 
possible that the “ Dilly” may have been a smaller 
coach, as Mr. Cox thinks, though the whole can- 
not be made cousistent. 

On referring to the chapter, it will be seen that 
it was a “new” coach ; that it was a mail coach ; 


) 


just six. 





that it is contrasted with a heavy coach which 
followed ; and that only two passengers were in 
the inside of the new coach, whereas the heayy 
one is distinctly said to carry six. ; 

To return to O’Connell’s quotation. It is not 
worth while to refer to the exact date of the speech, 
or to the exact terms ; but I believe O’Connell said, 
not (as in the original) “ carrying six insides,” but 
“ with its six insides,” as alluding to a well-known 
party. The speech must have been made soon 
after the formation of the “ Dilly,” at the end of 
1834, or the beginning of 1835. 

He did not mean that the party consisted of 
He could not say three, as it could not 
possibly be less than four, the seceders from Lord 
Grey : Lord Stanley, the Duke of Richmond, Lord 
Ripon, and Sir James Graham. The six, besides 
having a natural meaning as applied to a stage- 
coach, would merely be a quiz on the small number 
of the party. They were, in fact, at least at first, 
more than forty. 

If it meant really two besides the above four, 
Lord George Bentinck would probably be one of 
them ; the other, possibly Mr. Granville Vernon, 
who is still living, and who, perhaps, is the only 
man who could explain the matter. 

LYTTELTON. 

P.S. I may note that Scott gives “Frere” as 
the author of the lines. This very likely was so, 
as Scott may have had good means of knowing. 
But, according to Mr. Edmonds, the editor of 
the Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, “ The Loves of 
the Triangles” is a joint production of Canning 
and Frere, so that the authorship of any particular 
part is (so far) indeterminate. 

Mr. O'Connell certainly used the word “six” 
in quoting Canning’s lines. The speech was made 
on February 26, 1835, in a debate on the address, 
and the quotation is thus given in Barrow’s Mirros 
of Parliament :— 

“ Adown thy hill, romantic Ashbourne, glides 

The Derby Dilly, with its six insides.” 
There were four ex-cabinet ministers in the 
“ Dilly,” viz., Lord Stanley, the Duke of Richmond, 
the Earl of Ripon, and Sir James Graham ; and 
there were several gentlemen of less note, par- 
ticularly Mr. Richards, M.P. for Knaresborough, 
and Mr. G. R. Robinson, M.P. for Worcester, 
whom O’Connell especially attacked in the para- 
graph of his speech preceding the quotation. 
Aurrep B. Beavey. 

Preston. 

Not having means of reference at hand, I cannot 
supply the date of the speech in which Mr. 
O'Connell quoted the lines about the “ Derby 
Dilly”; but the number three would not have been 
applicable to the circumstance to which Mr. 
O'Connell was referring. When Lord Derby, ther 


Mr. Stanley, seceded from Lord Grey’s Goverr 
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ment he was accompanied by Sir James Graham, 
the Duke of Richmond, Lord Ripon, and, I think 
(for the reason above given I can speak from recol- 
lection only), two other gentlemen of less political 
eminence than those mentioned, which would 
make up the number of six. C. Ross. 

[In a second-hand copy, which we possess, of the 
second edition of the Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin (Wright, 
Piccadilly, 1800), a former owner, has, in marginal MS. 
notes, thus apportioned the authorship of ‘‘ The Loves of 
the Triangles.” No. XXIII. Canto i. lines 1 to 55, 
Frere; thence to 74, Canning. No. XXIV. (poem con- 
tinued), lines 75 to 130, George Ellis; 130 to 170, Frere. 
From 170 to 183, Canning, who would thus be the author 
of the “‘ Derby Dilly” lines. No. XXVI. The lines are 
not numbered. They amount to 111, and the MS. anno- 
tator ascribes them to Canning, Ellis, and Frere. | 


Tue Kittecrews (5 §. ii. 487.)—1. Sir 
William Killegrew was the eldest son of Sir Robert 
Killegrew, of Hanworth, Middlesex, and Mary, 
daughter of Sir Henry Woodhouse, who married 
secondly Sir Thomas Stafford. He was born at 
Hanworth, May, 1605, and died 1673, leaving 
issue. 

Thomas Killegrew was second or third son of 
the same Sir Robert and Mary Killegrew, and was 
born at Lothbury, London, 7th February, 1611. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey, 18th March, 
1683. By his second wife, Charlotte de Hesse, he 
had a son Robert, killed at the battle of Almanza, 
14th April, 1707, who may be the Robert (No. 6) 
inquired for. 

3 and 5 I take to be ths same person. Henry, 
fifth son of the same Sir Robert and Mary Kille- 
grew, was born at Hanworth 11th February, 1602-3, 
became D.D. November, 1642, and was ( ‘haplain to 
the Duke of York, and Master of the Savoy. I do 
not know the name of his wife, but Anne Killegrew 
(No. 4) was his daughter. She was born 1660, 
became Maid of Honour to the Duchess of York, 
and dying 16th June, 1683, was buried in St. 
John’s Chapel, Savoy. 

A Robert Killegrew, son of the same Sir Robert 
was baptized at Hanworth 14th February, 1610-11. 

Though the property of the Cornish Killegrews 
has centred in Lord Kimberley, it is a common 
mistake to suppose that he represents that family ; 
for George Killegrew, the brother of Frances 
Erisey, ancestress of Lord Kimberley, left one 
daughter, Anne, who married Major John Dunbar, 
of the Carabineers (who died 1724), and I am 
informed that their descendants are still in exist- 
ence in Ireland. Epmuunp M. Boy te. 


1. Sir William Killigrew was the eldest son of 
Sir Robert Killigrew. 

2. Thomas Killigrew, called “Charles the 
Second’s jester,” was the second son of Sir Robert 
Killigrew. 

3. Henry Killigrew, author of The Conspiracy, 
the second edition of which appeared under the 








name of Pallantus and Eudora, was the fifth son 
of Sir Robert Killigrew. 

Ann Killigrew was the daughter of No. 3. 

Dr. Henry Killigrew was the same person as 
No. 3. 

Rebert Killigrew. whose name is mentioned 
in No. 203 of the Sloane MSS., was the eldest 
son of Sir William Killigrew, who died in 1622, 
and the father of Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

If JaBEz requires any further information, we 
will refer him to the Bibliotheca Cornubiensis, by 
+. C. Boase and W. P. Courtney pegs 1874), 
where he will find, on pp. 286-87, ample |} iographi- 
cal details re specting the six members of the Killi- 
grew family he inquires after, with full lists of 
their writings both in manuscript and print, and 
numerous references to works where they are men- 
tioned. THe AvTHors or THE ‘ BIBLIOTHECA 
CoRNUBIENSIS.’ 


The following table I have been able to compile 
chiefly from allusions in, and notes to, Pepys’s 
Diary :— 

Sir Robert Killigrew, of Hanworth, Middlesex. 


Sir Wm. Killigrew, Tho. Killigrew, Henry Killigrew, 
born 1605. born 1611, died D.D., Prebendary 


1682. of Westminster, 
and Master of 
Savoy. 


Anne Killigrew, 


Harry Killigrew. 
the poetess. 


I do not know whether the above Harry should 
be identified with the author of Pallantus and 
Eudora or not. Pepys relates that Harry was 
1667) chastised at the playhouse by the Duke of 
Buckingham, and in 1668 says, he (Pepys) met 
“Harry Killigrew, a rogue newly come back out 
of France, but still in disgrace at our Court.” I 
am almost inclined to think that Dr. Killigrew, 
the Master of the Savoy, may himself have been 
the author of the before-mentioned play. Can this 
view be held ? NEOMAGUS, 


Sir Robert Killigrew, Knt., of Hanworth, 
Middlesex, had, with other issue, three sons, 
viz.,— 

1. Sir William Killigrew, Knt. (b. 1605, ob. 
1693), Vice-Chamberlain to King Charles IT. 

2. Thomas (b. 1611, ob. 1682), called “ King 
Charles the Second’s we ; 

3. Henry (b. 1612, ob. circ. 1690), D.D., Pre- 
bendary of Westminster, and Master of the Savoy. 
He wrote Pallantus and Eudora, a tragedy ; his 
daughter Anne was Maid of Honour to the Duchess 
of York. Dryden, in a well-known ode, has cele- 
brated her genius for poetry. Her talent as a 
painter was also considerable. 

Georce M, TRAHERNE. 
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Reoaivatp, Count pg Vauietorta (5" §. ii. 
368, 414, 431; iii. 29.)—I hasten to acknowledge 
that I was not justified in supposing Geoffrey de 
Cornwall to have been the son of the King of the 
Romans, and that I ought to have paid more 
attention to dates, not only as concerns Geofirey, 
but his wife Margaret, younger daughter and co- 
heir of Hugh de Mortimer of Richard’s Castle ; 
she was born 1295-6, and was living in 1344. 

If there be evidence of the existence of an ille- 
gitimate Richard, of course my objection vanishes. 
I had failed to find such evidence. 

* Johannes, filius Galfridi de Cornewaill,” occurs 
on the Patent Roll for 1347. 

The wife of Henry d’Almayne was Constance, 
daughter of Gaston, Viscount of Béarn. She was 
married at Westminster, March 6, 1269, and died 
between 1290 and 1299. Allusions to her 
found on the Liberate and Issue Rolls of Edward 
L, as ‘Constantia de Béarn, consanguinea nostra,” 
but more frequently as “ Constantia que fuit 
Henrici de Alemannia.” 

I am sorry that I cannot answer Mr. Tauyton’s 
query respecting the right the Tanners to 
quarter the royal arms. 
the Earls of Arundel, says that John Fitzalan, 
Lord Maltravers, espoused for his second wife 
Maud, daughter of Sir John Cornwall, Lord F 
hope” ( Extinct Peerage, by John Burke, art. “ Corn- 
wall”), who is commonly asserted to have died s.p. 
legitimate. Who Heylin means by “John Fitz 
alan, Lord Maltravers,” it is not easy to guess. I 
know of no proof that Lord Fanhope was married 
more than once—to the Princess Elizabeth, in 
1401—when he was a young man, probably not 
over thirty at the utmost. If Maud were legiti- 
mate (which is extremely doubtful), she was born 
after 1401; and if illegitimate, she was probably 
not more than ten years older. Now, from 1379 
to 1415, the title of Lord Maltravers was borne 
by John, afterwards Earl of Arundel (commonly 
so called, but he never bore the title in life), who 
was born 1378-9, married Alianora Berkeley before 
1407, and died in 1421, leaving her his widow. 
His son John, “ qui se dicit Com’ Arundell’” (Rot. 
Exit., Michs., 8 H. VI.), was born in 1407, and 


are 


uxor 


of 


n- 





married in 1427 or earlier Maude, daughter of 


Robert Lovel of Tichmersh. His claim to be Earl 


of Arundel was acknowledged in 1432-3. He 
died in 1434, his wife surviving him. Heylin 


may possibly have meant this latter John, but in 
that case he would seem to have supposed that 
Maude (distinctly stated in her Inquisition to be 
the daughter of Robert Lovel and Elizabeth 
Bryan) was daughter of Lord Fanhope. 

3ut the arms blazoned in Mr. Tavuwnron’s list 
are not those of Arundel of Arundel, but appa- 


rently of Arundel of Trerice. I can discover no 
connexion between that family and any of those 
named on the list. HERMENTR 


“ Heylin, in his lists of | 





Reversat or Dieutsones (5* §. ii. 231, 453; 
iii. 35.)—Writing currente calamo at a very busy 
time, I find I have made a mistake in my definition 
of the diphthong «7 I meant to say that it lies 
between the limits & (Continental) and é (English); 
or, as one might put it, between ah ande. Our 
notation is clumsy for such niceties. 

The vagaries of our pronunciation are strange. 
That any one in “N. & Q.” should propose to 
accentuate céntemplate instead of contémplate as- 
tonished me. How about designate, inundate, and 
others? To my surprise, I find Mr. Earle, in his 
Philology of the English Tongue, p. 116 (one of 
the most charming books I know), says that 
sounds as gs when followed by an accented syl- 
lable. He would say egzotic for exotic, eggstend for 
extend! I cannot imagine any one doing this 
unless he has chronic diphtheria. Well may Mr. 
Earle add that “we may not trust the report of 
our own organs in delicate points of pronunciation.” 
Ought we not to form an Orthoepic Society? 
Clear articulate accurate speech is so lovely a 
thing that it deserves scientific cultivation. They 
who were pleasantly disposed hereto would be 
good in the world. Let us cultivate perfect 
language, which is logic + music. 

Mr. Earle, p. 108, says that the vowel a, as in 
ate, late, ig a diphthongal sound. If this be so, I 
am wholly ignorant of what a diphthong means. 
Will any one say what two simple sounds coalesce 
in the a of cake or take, of rain or plain, say or day ? 
This is an assertion which so completely upsets all 
my ideas of a diphthong that I should be really 
thankful for enlightenment. 

Mortimer CoLtiss. 


aoing 


Knowl Hill, Berks. 


“THe Sovt’s Erranp” (5 §, iii. 21.)—In 
assigning this well-known poem to Christopher 
Marlowe, Mr. Cuarrock seems to have been in- 
fluenced very much by the strange reference to 
stabbing in the concluding stanza :— 
“ And when thou hast, as I 
Commanded thee, done blabbing, 
Although to give the lie 
Deserves no less than stabbing, 
Yet stab at thee who will, 
No stab the soul can kill.” 
But there would appear from at least one remark- 
able passage in Shakspeare to have been a saying 
current in the time of these poets to the effect that 
to give any one the lie is an offence likely to be 
made, as we should now say, “a stabbing matter.” 
The passage I specially refer to is in Othello, Act 
iii, sc. 4 :—- 
** Desdemona. Do you know, sirrah, where Lieutenant 
Cassio lies ! 
“Clown. I dare not say he lies anywhere. 
“ Desd. Why, man ? 


“ Clown. He’s a soldier, and for one to saya solduer 
lies, is stabbing.” 


The clown’s words here are so peculiar, that I 
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cannot but think he was applying some familiar 
proverb ; and if so, the allusion in “The Soul’s 
Errand ” becomes no less clear. I should be glad 
if any one better versed than myself in the drama- 
tic literature of the Elizabethan period could pro- 
duce any other uses of, or reference to, such a 
form of speech. 

On deeper critical grounds, I venture to think 
that Mr. Cuarrock will not find many adherents 
to his theory of the authorship of this poem. Great 
as is the power of the author of Dr. Faustus, it is 
not the special power shown in this poem, which is 
certainly more in Raleigh’s vein than in Marlowe’s. 

It may be added that the original accounts of 
Marlowe’s death agree in stating that he was 
stabbed in the eye (one zealous opponent of play- 
actors even adding, possibly with some vague 
association with Judas Iscariot, that his brains 
gushed out from the wound); but if he were 
stabbed in the head at all, such a swan-song as 
“The Soul’s Errand” would certainly be one of 
the most remarkable ever uttered. 

ALFRED AINGER. 


Napoteon’s Liprary (5" §, iii. 26.)—It is 
curious that Mr. Sotuiy should not have asked him- 
self whether there was no Citoyen Napoléon Bona- 
parte besides the great Emperor. The book no 
doubt belonged to the private library of Prince 
Napolcéon, before the accession of his cousin. 

D. 

El Arghouat. 


‘ 


Tue First Prince or Watss (5 §. ii. 388.) — 
Miss Strickland had very good authority for her 
statement “that Henry III. made his son Prince 
of Wales on the occasion of his marriage.” Mat- 
thew Paris and Matthew of Westminster, under 
the year 1254, record the fact in words exactly 
similar :— 

“Missus est Edwardus filius regis primogenitus, in 
magna pompa et apparatu, ad regem Hispaniz Alphon- 
sum, ubi Alienoram juvenculam, sororem ipsius regis 
apud Bures desponsavit et ab eodem cingulo donatur 
militari. Rediens autem Edwardus cum nupta sua ad 
patrem, detulit secum chartam regis Hispaniw, quod 
quietam clamavit totam Vas-coniam, pro se et haredibus 
suis, auro bullatam. Contulerat autem illico rex Angliz 
filio suo preedicto, et ejus uxori Vas-coniam, Hyberniam, 
Walliam, Bristolliam, Standfordiam, Grantham, cum 
aliis.” 

M. Paris adds, “ aded ut ipse Regulus mutilatus 
videretur.” Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

“Steicut”: “Sitape” (3 §S. viii. 452, 528 ; 
ix. 104, 207, 307; 5" §. ii. 472.}—Having been 
engaged as a surveyor on the Mendips and 
Cotswolds, I have seen all these Slads, and several 
others in different parts of the country, and believe 
that the term is from Sax. slidan =to slide, and 
has reference to the side 3, slopes, or declivities of 
the hills, and not to the table-lands or plateaux. 
The farmers are wrong in this respect. The 











sheep runs, when all the land was unenclosed, 
would, of course, extend over all the hills, base, 
side, and summit, but the south, south-west, and 
west sides or slopes would be more productive, 
and consequently thought more of than the sum- 
mits, however large and level, on account of the 
greater exposure of the latter. “Slate” and 
“Slad” are synonymous, from the well-known 
interchange of d and ¢ in A.-S. and Old English. 

There is a “ Slade,” or hill-side, in the hamlet of 
Erdington and parish of Aston, about three miles 
from Birmingham. It is now studded over with 
“villa residences,” but it is in the form of a long 
potato-camp without table-land or plateaux. I 
have noted several similar instances. 

The “ Shelves and Terraces,” so much ventilated 
in “N. & Q.,” 3°¢ §. viii. 59, &c., are merely 
“ Slades” utilized for spade cultivation. They are 
cut out in the form of what surveyors call hanging- 





roads. Curis, CHATTOCK, 
Castle Bromwich. 
Rogertson’s “History or THE CHRISTIAN 


Cuurcn” (5 §, iii. 29.)\—P. R. asks an odd 
quest ion. The author of Or igune § Liturgice . who 
still lives, is called Sir William Palmer because he 
is so, and has been a long time. LYTTELTON. 


The baronetcy assumed by the author of the 
Origines Liturgice is, I believe, that of Wingham, 
Kent, created 1621, dormant since the death, after 
1773, of Sir Charles Harcourt Palmer, sixth baronet 
(Burke’s Extinct Baronetage, p- 602). Whether it 
be rightly assumed, I cannot say, not knowing 
Mr. Palmer’s pedigree. 

Cuarues F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


“ Hunprep Sitver” (5™ §. ii, 488.)—Perhaps 
the same as Huntred Penny. Better consult 
Cowel’s Interpreter, and Blount’s Tenures, by Beck- 
with. 

“ HenoucHe in Atu” (5" §. ii. 488.)— Perhaps 
for Hennegau, the German name or form of 
Hainaut or Hainault ; called from the river Haine. 

“ HELENGENWAGH ” (5* §, ii. 488.)—This name 
might in Anc. Brit. translate “the willow-marsh.” 

“ MosTaR DE VELIS, MUSTRE DE VILLIARS, 
MUSTARD-VILLARS” (5 §, ii. 488.)—This appella- 
tion may be derived from one of the places named 
Villers or Villars, in France; or from Villars-le- 
Moine, in Switzerland. The first part of the name 
is probably from the Old French mostier, moster, 
moustier, mustier, muster (Norm. mustre), a monas- 
tery, church, chapel. R. 8S. CHarnock. 

Gray's Inn. 


Tue Cueesecake Hovse 1x Hype Park (5% 
S. ii. 467.)—The site of this house is marked on a 
“Plan of Hyde Park as it was in 1725, from a 
Plan of the Parish of St. George, Hanover Square, 
in the Vestry Room of that Parish,” contained in 
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Lysons’s Environs of London, 2nd edit., ii. 117. 
It appears to have stood on or near the site of the 
present Receiving House of the Humane Society. 
A woodcut of it is given in Davis’s Memorials of 
Knightsbridge, 1859, p. 122. “‘ The Cake House” 
furnished the title for one of Charles Dibdin’s 
table entertainments, first performed in 1800. 
W. H. Husk. 


“Be THE DAY sHorT,” &c. (5™ S. iii. 10.)— 
This couplet has been inquired after again and 
again in all sorts of places. (See “N. & Q.,” 4% 
S. i. 231.) It is probably an old rhyming proverb. 
It was quoted at the stake by George Tankerfield 
of St. Shun, 1555, one of the Protestant martyrs 
under Queen Mary. See Foxe’s Martyrs, vii. 346, 
edit. Townsend and Catley, 1828. 

Cuartes F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


From Hawes’s Pastime of Pleasure. F. L. 
SHAKSPEARE ON THE Doe (5" S$. iii. 23.)—If, 

as appears from Mr. MILLEr’s communication, 

Shakspeare had an antipathy to the dog, it is 

curious to find a parallel in the case of the greatest 

mind that has been “evolved” since, for Goethe, 

it is well known, had a horror of the animal. 

Pornt. 

Junior Carlton Club. 


Let Mr. Miter refer to “N. & Q.,” 4" 8. x. 
69, 135, 211. As to his concluding query, I would 
point out that a reference to the dog by way of 
depreciation is as old as the days of Moses and of 
Hazael, and the term Cynic was not assigned as a 
compliment to the philosophic sect of which Dio- 
genes was a distinguished member. W. T. M. 

Shinfield Grove. 

Mr. Mitter should not have omitted the fol- 
lowing passage, which seems to me certainly to be 
one commending, if only indirectly, the moral 
qualities of the dog :— 

“ Oliver. Get you with him, you old dog. 

“ Adam. Is ‘old dog’ my reward?! 
have lost my teeth in your service.” 

As You Like It, i. 1. 
ALFRED AINGER. 


Most true, I 


Sr. Crispin (1* S. viii. 619.)—The following 
poem from Sir Francis Wortley’s Characters and 
Elegies, 1646, p. 68, is worthy of a place in the 
Literature of the Last :— 


“ Coblers are call'd Translators, so are we, 
(And may be well call’d so) we so agree : 
They rip the Soale first from the upper leather, 
Then steepe, then stretch, then patch all up, together. 
We rip, we steep, we stretch, and take great paines ; 
They with their fingers worke, we with our Braines. 
They trade in old shooes, as we doe in feet, 
To make the fancy and the Language meete. 
We make all smooth (as they doe) and take care, 
What is too short, to patch : too large, to pare: 
When they have done, then to the club they goe, 
And spend their gettings, doe we not doe so? 





Coblers are often poore, yet merrie blades, 
Translators rarely rich, yet cheerefull lads. 
Who thinkes he wants, he is in plenty poore, 
Give me the Coblers wealth, Ile ask no more.” 


J. E. B. 


Moss on Tomprstones (4 §, x. 411; xi. 104.) 
—A friend of mine, who professed to have had 
great experience in the matter, informed me that 
the moss which in this country clings to stones 
was easily removed by washing them with whale- 
oil soap. His plan was to scrub the tombstone in 
the autumn, and in the following spring the moss 
was dead. I think he added that two or three 
scrubbings with this soap and a stout brush would 
remove the moss in a few days. 

W. H. Wurrmore. 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Bett Inscriptions (5™ §. i. 465.)—The in- 
scription “Stella Maria maris, sucurre (sic) piis- 
sima nobis” is on the tenor bell at Billesdon, 
Leicestershire. On the tenor bell of Rearsby, 
Leicestershire, is “ Clemens atque pia miseris suc- 
curre Maria.” Has J, T. F. met with this any- 
where ? Tuomas Norru. 

The Bank, Leicester. 


Frencu REFvuGeEeEs 1n IRELAND (5" §, ii. 269.) 
—Very full information on the subject of the 
French refugees may be found in the following 
works :— 


“The Huguenots in France and America. By Mrs. 
H. F. Lee. Cambridge, 1843, 2 vols.” 
“ Lists of Foreign Protestants in England. Camden 


Soc. Pub., v. Ixxxii.” 

“The Huguenots in England, Ireland, and America. 
By Samuel Smiles. N. Y., 1868,” 

“ History of the French Protestant Refugees. By C. 
Weiss. N. Y., 1854, 2 vols.” 

“ Protestant Exiles from France and their Descendants. 
By D.C. A. Agnew. 2nd ed., Lond., 1871, 2 vols.” 


“ Ulster Journal of Archwology. Vols. I. to VI. 
1853-8.” 
** Haag’s La France Protestante. 10 vols.” 


“ History of French . . . Protestant Refugees Settled 
in England. By J.S8. Burn. Lond., 1846.” 
“The Witnesses in Sackcloth. By a Descendant of 
the Refugees. 1846.” 
The last named of the foregoing contains a 
copious bibliography of the entire subject. 
GasTon DE BERNEVAL. 


Tre Earrty Enctiisn Contraction For JESUS 
(5 S. ii. 265, 375, 437 ; iii. 15.)—It must not be 
inferred from Mr. Weaxer’s note that the origin 
of the symbol is Latin. Nor is there, as I think, 
any real absurdity in the form of it, as Mr. 
WarREN suggests. The old monogram was 1H2, 
or as commonly written IHC (C=). Those 
letters, doubtless, were the two initial and the last 
letters of the word IHSOUS. The Greeks, of 
course, never wrote IHS, but the Latins adopted 
the Greek monogram, adapting it to their own 
language. The word Jesus was frequently (nearly 
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as often as not) written “ Jhesus,” and thus IHS 
conveniently represented the Latin form of the 
name, in the same manner as IHS or IHC had 
represented the Greek form. 
That IHS represented “Jesus hominum Sal- 
vator,” or IHC, as some say, represented “ Jesus 
hominum Consolator,” or ‘ Conservator,” is, I 
think, merely a clever explanation of what was 
not understood by those who gave it. It is correct 
probably, therefore, to explain IHS as a Latin 
monogram, borrowed and adapted from the Greek. 
Hic er UsiQve. 
The form IHC is to be observed in early in- 
scriptions, as in those on Byzantine paintings. 
The C is the old form of the >, and this is an 
additional reason for the Greek origin of the mono- 
gram. Ep. MarsHa.t, 


Macactay’s Opinions Criticizep (5" §, ii. 
280, 395.)—In the Appendix to Aytoun’s Lays of 
the Scottish Cavaliers, third edition, will be found 
“ An Examination of the Statements in Mr. Mac- 
aulay’s History of England regarding John 
Grahame of Claverhouse, Viscount of Dundee.” 

In Alumni Westmonasterienses, a new edition, 
1852, at p. 451, in the notice of Elijah Barwell 
Impey, a son of Sir Elijah Impey, the Chief Jus- 
tice of Bengal, it is said :— 

“The last work which he published was a large octavo 
volume, containing the vindication of Sir Elijah, referred 
to at p. 346. This specimen of filial piety was completed 
in September, 1846. But the wound which had been 
inflicted upon his affectionate mind, coupled with the 
irksome and laborious task of searching his family docu- 
ments and the records at the East India House, were 
too much for the health of a man already somewhat 
advanced in years.” 

At p. 451 the writer of the notice of Sir Elijah 
Impey thus apologizes for its brevity and incom- 
pleteness :— 

“ Lest it might have trespassed too much on the filial 
pages of the Memoirs.” 

The title of the biography or memoirs is not, 
however, given. The compiler, Elijah Barwell 
Impey, died in 1849, aged sixty-eight years, re- 
taining his Faculty Studentship at Christ Church, 
Oxford, up to the time of his death. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Wituiam pe Repvers (5 §. ii. 448 ; iii. 14. 
—William, the sixth Earl, and younger son of 
Baldwin, was surnamed De Vernon, after the 
city of Vernon, in Normandy, where he lived 
when young. Brooke, in his Catalogue of Nobility, 
1619, says that he “was surnamed de Vernon 
after the town of Vernona in Normandy, where 
he was born, as some have ; but the book of Forde 
Abbey hath, where he went to school.” When 


All these three died, however, within thirty years 
of Earl Baldwin’s death, and W. de Vernon be- 
came the Redvers; though, having borne the 
former name so long, he appears to have continued 
its use till his death. Epwarp Sot ty. 


“Bosn” (5 §. i. 389 ; ii. 53, 478.)—This word 
is simply Turkish; thus Josh, meaning empty 
(vacuus). See Meninski, s.v. H. A. O. 

Atheneum Club. 

TounsteaD, Norro.k (5" §, ii. 409 ; iii. 13.)— 
The platform at Fountains is a modern affair, 
made up out of the remains of the original reredos, 
for the purpose of surveying the architectural 
“vista” to the west, and Fountain Dale to the 
east. Let us hope that it will not be allowed 
much longer to remain, misleading and puzzling 
some who are really capable of taking an intelli- 
gent interest in the place. J. T. F. 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Paour Sarrr (1* S.; 2°¢ S.; passim; 5 §. 
i. 184, 223, 243, 315, 397, 438, 489.)— Some 
months since, there appeared a statement in a 
periodical that the diary of this celebrated man 
had been discovered, and showed that he was 
neither Catholic nor Protestant. Has this diary 
or any account of it been published ; and if so, 
can any one give me the title of the work? I 
could learn nothing of it in the British Museum 
Library. J. B. 

“Tue Port”: Tennyson (5" §, ii. 288, 335.) 
—Surely the lines in the first verse simply mean 
that the poet is dowered with, 7.¢., suffers from or 
enjoys, as the case may be, hatred from all that 
hates and is evil, scorn from all that is scornful 
and virulent, and love from all that is lovable 
and loving. There is, however, a certain am- 
biguity in the phrase : it might conceivably mean 
that the poet hates those who hate, scorns those 
who scorn, and loves those who love or are lovable ; 
but this, to my thinking, is much weaker. 

A. J. M. 


I do not know whether or not Mr. Appis will 

be satisfied with Mr. Purron’s interpretation of 

the passage 

“ Dower'd with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love.”’ 

But he will find, if he will turn to Frederick 

Robe rtson’s Lectures and Addresses Smith, Elder 

& Co.), p. 149, an entirely different explanation 

of it. Robertson interprets it thus :— 

“The Prophet of Truth receives for his dower, the 

scorn of men in whose breasts scorn dwells, hatred from 

men who hate; while his reward is in the gratitude and 

affection of men who seek the truth which they love, 





this name was given to him, it would hardly have 
been thought probable that he would become head 
of the family, as his elder brother had two sons. 





more eagerly than the faults which their acuteness can 
blame.” 


I consider Mr. Pcrtoy’s interpretation, viz., 
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that the poet is simply gifted in a superlative 
degree with the powers of hate, scorn, and love, 
much better and certainly more obvious than this. 
But there is yet another solution of the passage, 
differing from each of these, and which I submit is 
the true one, and it is this: The poet is dowered 
with the hate of the spirit of hatred ; he scorns to 
entertain scornful feelings ; while at the same time 
his heart is ever open to the gentler impulses of 
our nature, and pre-eminently those of love. I 
suppose we must each rest content with our own 
interpretation, unless the oracle will speak. 
B. B. 
The explanation that the phrases, “the hate of 
hate, the scorn of scorn, the love of love,” are 
nothing more than superlatives surely does not 
adequately grasp the full beauty of the passage. 
Your correspondent’s interpretation—“ No one 
more thoroughly hates and scorns all that is evil 
and base ; no one more thoroughly loves all that 
is loveworthy ”—gives, I submit, only a part of the 
meaning. The former three nouns I regard as the 
qualities possessed by the poet, the latter three as 
the objects of those qualities. Perhaps if the 
latter ones were spelt with capitals this meaning 
would be clearer. Thus the abstract quality Hate 
is a thing intensely detested by the poet; he is 
possessed with a hatred for it ; “ dower’d with the 
hate of hate.” Scorn, too, in the abstract, moves 
his indignation and contempt ; he is dower’d with 
“the scorn of scorn.” And so the beautiful and 
lovely quality Love excites his admiration and 
love! He is gifted with a hatred for Hate, with a 
scorn for Scorn, with a love for Love. 
W. D. Sweerrne. 
Peterborough. 


WASSELS, OR WESSELS, Famity (4 §, x. 410.) 
—TI have been informed by a gentleman living at 
Philadelphia, U.S., that the families of Ten Broeck 
and Wessels were much mixed up with the 
early history of Pennsylvania, and—strange to 
say—often confounded with each other. What is 
known of the former family, and how came it 
that it was confounded with another family so 
totally dissimilar in name? I know of nothing 
in common between them, but their being Hol- 
landers, and contemporaneous settlers in the U.S. 
Perhaps some of the learned Dutch correspondents 


in “N. & Q.” can, and will, kindly impart what 
they know of the above families, the latter of 
which, I hear, is extinct in the U.S. in the male 


line, but survives in many female branches under 
various names, in Pennsylvania chiefly, but also 
elsewhere. My kind informant lives at Canons- 
burg, Pennsylvania, and is the grandson of a 
gentleman whose wife was Sarah Wessels, a grand- 
daughter of John Wessels, the first settler in 
North America, from whom Capt. James Burn- 
R.A., who married, anno 1773, 


Wessels, 


side 








Elizabeth MacDonald, of Trelaw ney, Jamaica, from 
whom Dr. James Henry Dixon, = Lausanne, 
Suisse, and R. W. Drxon. 

Seaton Carew, West Hartlepool. 

P.S. I should like to know something of the 
Wessels family when Hollanders. There was a 
John Wessel, a Dutch divine, who was a fore- 
runner of Luther, of whom there is a long account 
in the English Cyclopedia, “ Biography,” vi. 616-7. 


Precvitiark TREATMENT OF SOME Worpbs In 
Passinc From One Lanou AGE TO ANOTHER 
5% §,. i. 247; ii. 90, 197, 326, 417, 438.)—This 
subject is somewhat akin to that of “ Abbreviated 
Place Names,” which you have just closed in 
“N.& Q.” On both I = lrefer those interested 
to far back numbers of “ N. & ¢ ).,” but my present 
object is to note a curious error and this notice is 
suggested by your Torquay correspondent, 5 §, 
ii. 336, who quotes the arms of Penzance in con- 
firmation of his derivation of the town’s name), 
All who have travelled in the East are acquainted 
with— 
** Grand Galle harbour, crag-fringed, palm-fringed, with 
the ships all rocking there, 
On the swell that jbeachward breaking 
spray the air.’ 

Well, this Galle has a cock on its boundary stones, 
the symbol of the town arms, adopted, as I 
have been informed, in this wise: The Dutch 
having taken it from the Portuguese, assumed that 
the latter had named it from a Latin root, whereas 
these had only continued, with perhaps a slight 
corruption, the native name, which is from the 

Cingalese word galla, a rock, the appropriety of 
wht h va sans dire. W 

Shinfield Grove. 


fills with hazy 


Crener (5" §. ii. 305, 416.)—The following 
extracts may perhaps be interesting to Mr. Warp: 

“Polybius says that Aineas Tacticus had collected 
together twenty different manners of writings, so as not 
to be understood by any but those in the secret ; and 
that these methods were partly invented by himself and 
partly in use before his time. Trithemius, Baptista 
Porta, Vigenére, and P. Niceron, have written expressly 
on = subj ct of ciphers.”—Encyclopedia Britannica, 


vol. - p- 728 ° 
« Julius Cesar and Augustus, when writing secret 
dispatches, are said to have employed the second or 


third letter instead of the first, and the same sequence 
with regard to the others. The cipher was in use till 
the reign of Sixtus IV. (1471-84), when the secret was 
divulged by Leon Battista Alberti, and a new sort of 
cipher sprang up. The father of Venetian cipher was 
Zvan Soro, who flourished about 1516.”—Haydn’s Dic- 
tionary of Dates (1868), p. 177. 
NEomMA 


It is curious to see under this heading such a 
combination as “ Trithemus, Abbé of Spanheim. 


:US. 


The reference is to Joannes Trithemius, 2. ¢. not 
Tri-themius but Trit-hemius, for it is but the 
Latinized equivalent of Von Trittenheim. He was 
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Abbot of Spanheim, and wrote many curious books. 
His De Scriptoribus Eccle sias ticis (Lardner’ rs copy, 
with his autograph) is to beffound in the Williams's 
Library, along with some other works by the same 
author. Perhaps his best title to fame rests in 
the fact of his having been the tutor of that ex- 
traordinary man Philippus Aureolus The “ay stus 
Bombast, von Hohenheim, better known by the 
barbarous Greeco-Latin rendering of his agnomen 


as Paracelsus. V.H.LL.LC.LV. 


’ 


Frencn Pronunciation (5 §. ii. 368, 415, 
438.)—The Rosciad is kept in countenance by 
A Trip to Scarborough, wherein occurs the follow- 
ing :— 

“ Mrs. Coupler. Well, well; though I warrant thou 
hast not a farthing of money in thy pocket now—no; 
one may see it in thy face. 

“ Fashion. Not a sous, by Jupiter! ” 

Act i. se. 2. 

The fifth edition of Bailey (1731) has “ Sous, a 
French penny”; and Walker (1823) gives two 
pronunciations of the word, one of which would 
make it rhyme with house, the other with too. 
He remarks :- 

“The first pronunciation of this word is vulgar; the 
second is pure French, and as such is no more entitled to 
a place in an English Dictionary than the word penny is 
in a French one.” 

I dare say Tom Fashion would be satisfied with 
the vulgar pronunciation. St. SwitHy. 


“Tam o’ SHANTER” and “Sovurer Jonnyy” 
(5% §. ii. 328, 358, 437.)\—In Dr. Dibdin’s 
Re miniscences of a Literary Life, at pp. 706 and 
707, may be found a copy of Englis . and Latin 
verses upon these ce¢ lebrated statues, \ the Rey. 
William Way. Some thirty-five por de ago plaster 
casts of them used to be very common. Phorn, 
the sculptor of the statues, was, I believe, self- 
taught. Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


} 
l 
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SE :ALS IN Two Parts (5 §. ii, 308, 352, 437 


iii. 37..\—These were not a big anda littl » seal, but 
seals in two pieces, which fit into one another | ry 
tenons. The Corporation of Carlisle possess the 


larg ger part of the seal referred to at p- vt 37, ante; 
the lesser is lost, but was kept by the official of 
the merchant staple. This seal could not be used 
without the concurrence of two distinct authorities. 
R. S. F 

Dovere Curistian Names: BEti-MAKING, 
TEMP. Epwarp I. (5™ §. ii. 226, 271, 294, 316, 
477; iii, 16, 35.)\—As the Latin document in 
which the double name of Philip Cr Erl occurs 
(A.D. 1284) is itself of some present I send you 
a translation of it, from the copy which I took 
s time since. The small sheet of parchment 
is blackened by age, but the writing is distinct 
throughout. 











some 








Whether it is a case of double surname or double 
Christian name, I cannot say. “Crese” is cer- 
tainly not an ordinary Christian name; but I 
have found instances of the surnames of others 
being adopted as Christian names at baptism, in 
the fourteenth century. For example—the only 
one occurring to me at this moment—“ Mace,” the 
surname of a family, I have found used as the 
Christian name of a female belonging to another 
family in the next generation. 

“ Bruggewauter.—The Account of Richard Maydous, 
Philip Crese Erl, Gilbert le Large, and Richard de Dun- 
sterre, of all receipts, expenses, and deliveries, about the 
making of a new bell there, in the year of the reign of 
King Edward, the twelfth. 

“ Receipts of Moneys. 

“To wit.—The same answer for 8/7. 18s. 104d. received 
from collections in the parish, together with donations 
from strangers. Also, for 36s. 24d. received for three 
leaden vessels, with 2 trivets [tripodibus], one bason, 
with laver [lavatorio], pots, and brass [zre] that have 
been sold. Also, for 12 pence, received for a ring that 
was sold. —Sum, 10/i. 16s. 1d. 

“ Foreign (Forinsece) Receipt 

“ Also, for 20 shillings received from the Warden of 
the goods of the Holy Cross. And for 16s. 3d. rece ived 
as a loan from Richard de Donsterre. And for 22s. 2d. 
received as a loan from Philip Crese Erl. And for 
8s. 74d. received as a loan from Richard Maydous.—Sum 
67s. 1d. 

“Sum total of receipts 141i. 3s. 2d. 
“ Expenses. 

“They account for 896 pounds of copper bought (to 
wit, at five twenties to the hundred) of Robert le Spicer 
and Walter le Large, price 7/7. 17s. 3d. Also, for 40 
pounds of brass, bought of Thomas le Spicer, 5s. 8d. 
Also, for 320 pounds of tin (stagni), bought of Adam 
Palmere and Philip Crese Erl, 38s. 8d. Also, for divers 
necessaries bought by Richard de Donsterre, Richard 
Maydus, and Philip Crese Erl, for repair of the mould 
and founding of the bell, as set forth by schedule, 31s. 11d. 
Also, paid the master, in part payment of his wages (sti- 
pendit), 40 shillings. 

“Sum total of expenses, 13/7. 13s. 
owe Us, dd. 

“Out of the above, they are in debt to Walter le 
Large 17s. 6d. Also, to Robert le Spicer, 8 shillings. — 
Sum 25s. 6d. Also, upon the foreign receipts, by way of 
loan, 47s. 1d. 

«(On the reverse of the parchment] 

‘‘ Metal for the bell. They answer for 180 pounds of 
brass, received as gifts, as in pots, platters, basons, 
lavers, kettles [cacabis], brass mortars, and mill- pots 
pottis molendinil. Also, for 425 p ands received from 
one old bell. lso, Sor 40 pounds of brass, received by 
purchase. ‘nl for 896 pounds of copper [cupri], re- 
ceived by purchase. Also, for 320 pounds of tin, 
received by purchase. 

“Sum 1861 pounds. Of which there has been melted 
in making the new bell, 1781 pounds; and there are 80 
pounds remaining over.” 





6d., And so they 


Henry Tuomas RILey. 
On one of short double cross sterlings of Alex- 
ander II. of Scotland, in my collection, the 
moneyer’s name reads :— 
‘4. ANDRVE RICAR ADAM ON RO”; 
e., Andrew Richard Adam on Roxburgh. Alex- 
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ander reigned from 1214 to 1249, and this coin 
must have been minted prior to 1247, when, 
according to the Chronicle of Melrose, the type 
was changed to the long double cross. 

Adam was the surname of several of the Rox- 
burgh “Monetarii” about this period. Pieres 
Adam and Walter Adam were moneyers of Wil- 
liam the Lion between 1195 and 1214. 

The type with the double Christian name is 
engraved in Lindsay’s View of the Coinage of 
Scotland, in plate iii. fig. 49, but from a specimen 
in poor preservation, as the legend is not fully 
visible. The coin now noticed is from the same 
die apparently, but is in perfect condition, with 
the legend quite distinct. R. W. C. P. 

Beith, N.B. 

Pouiticat Economy (5 §. ii. 467.)—The query 
asked by Mr. Gree under this heading seeks the 
same information wanted by myself at 5" 58. i. 168, 
“Adam Smith.” Although not able to give a 
perfect answer, the notes I have made on the sub- 
ject may be of use, failing other information :— 

“In the Waes District all the labour is done by the 
different members of the family.... . If they can raise 
rye and wheat enough to make their bread, and potatoes, 
turnips, carrots, and clover, for the cows, they do well; 
and the produce of the sale of their rape seed, their flax, 
their hemp, and their butter, after deducting the expense 
of manure purchased . .. . gives them a very good profit. 
Suppose the whole extent of the land to be siz acres, 
which is not an uncommon occupation, and which one 
man can manage. If a man with his wife and three 
young children are considered as three and a half grown 
up men, the family will require 39 bushels of grain, 49 
bushels of potatoes, a fat hog, and the butter and milk 
of one cow; an acre and a half of land will produce the 
grain and potatoes, and allow some corn to finish the 
fattening of the hog, which has the extra buttermilk ; 
another acre in clover, carrots, and potatoes, together 
with the stubble turnips, will more than feed the cow; 
consequently 24 acres of land is sufficient to feed this 
family, and the produce of the other 34 may be sold to 
pay the rent,” &c.—John Stuart Mill, Political Economy, 
pp. 165, 166. 

At the above reference I have quoted from 
Adam Smith, and have since added the following 
additional references from the same author, as 
giving some information on the subject : Murray’s 
edition, pp. 144, 190, 189, 191. 

G. Laurence Gomume. 


I do not know any authoritative dictum on the 
point of Mr. Gree’s first question, which depends 
upon the fertility of the soil and the nature of the 
food of the people, which will be different in India 
or China from the more temperate regions; and in 
the latter it differs much from that required in the 
frigid zones. The Brahminical restriction as to 
animal food, though suited for torrid zones, would 
be death in the frigid regions, because in the one 
none of the elements of food which Dr. Playfair 
describes as “ heat-givers” are required, and in the 
other they are absolutely necessary. 





In the British Isles it is usually considered that 
each adult requires a quarter (eight bushels) of 
wheat per annum. That would give about one 
pound of flour per day. The average yield is sup- 
posed to be five quarters of corn peracre. This of 
course varies with the season and the fertility of 
the soil. About one-sixth must be deducted for 
seed ; and it may be assumed that, on the average, 
an acre of wheat will support four persons for a 
year. In the old times, in Ireland, when potatoes 
were the main food of the people, and the land 
was let by con-acre, it was considered necessary to 
have an acre of potatoes for five persons. Dr. 
Playfair ascribes the low wages of the Irish people 
to potato diet, and asserts that a man would not 
consume more than 14 1b. per day, and that with 
the limited amount of sustenance in that quantity 
of potatoes a man could not perform a day’s work. 
But I knew a man who used to eat 16 Ib. of potatoes 
for his dinner, and I disagree from Dr. Playfair’s 
assertion. The potato crop was at that time from 
10 to 15 tons per statute acre, which would give 
from 2 to 3 tons for each person, or from 12 to 
18 lb. per day for each of a family of five. Stock 
farmers reckoned a stone of meat (8 Ib.) was a fair 
return for a ton of turnips, and that 20 tons per 
acre was about the average. This would be 160 lb. 
of meat per acre. Mr. Grea’s questions suggest 
some greater questions of political economy, but I 
shall not enter upon them. 

I send you a copy of a work of mine* which 
contains some information on this subject. 

JosePH Fisner. 

Waterford. 


The answer Mr. Gree requires can be found in 
Fruits and Farinacea the Proper Food of Man, 
&e. By John Smith. First edition, 2 vols. ; 
second edition, 1 vol. London, 1849. Both 
editions out of print, and the author dead. See 
p. 340 for table as follows :-— 
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* The Food Supplies of Western Europe, by Joseph 
Fisher. Longmans, 1566. 
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The average selling price of beef, 7d. per Ib., 
relates to near thirty years ago. Now at least 50 
per cent. must be added. Otherwise the table is 
quite correct. - : ; ; 

If food force in relation to money price is 
required, see A Treatise on Food and Dietetics, by 
Dr. Pavey. London, Churchill, 1874, pp. 400-401: 
There Oatmeal at 34d. contrasts with Ham 4s. 6d. 

Flour at 3d. contrasts with Beef 3s. 64d. 
Pea Meal at 44d. contrasts with Veal 4s. 34d. 

And Apples at 11}d. contrasts with Whiting 9s. 4d. 
Similar particulars are to be found in that and 
other books; and money value is largely in 
relation to acreage produce. 

Wituram Grsson Warp. 

Perriston Towers, Ross, Herefordshire. 


Mr. Buckle deals with the subject-matter of 


Mr. Greoa’s queries. He states ‘vol. i. p. 65, edit. 
1867) “that one acre of average land sown [ ? planted | 
with potatoes will support twice as many persons as 
the same quantity of land sown with wheat.” He 


cites, as his authorities, Adam Smith, Wealth of 


Nations, bk. i. chap. xi. p. 67 ; Loudon’s Encyelop. 

of Agriculture, fifth edit. 1844, p. 845; M‘Culloch’s 

Dict., p. 1048 ; Phillips On Scrofula, 1846, p. 177. 

The last writer gives an estimate for male and 

female consumers: for the former, 94 lb., and the 

latter, 74 1b. daily. _ as 
Crieff. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
A Letter addre ssed to His Grace the Duke of Nor- 
folk, on occasion of Mr. Gladstone’s recent Evr- 
postulation. By John Henry Newman, D.D., 
of the Oratory. (Pickering.) 
Farner Newman is one of those happy men 
whose outspokenness is always listened to with 
the utmost interest and respect. Such tribute will 
be rendered to this reply to Mr. Gladstone’s “ Ex- 
postulation.” The writer states his belief that the 
Church and the Pope—God, and he seems to think 
that he never held any other opinion. The great 
question, however, is left unanswered. Allegiance 
to a lawful monarch is, no doubt, enjoined by 
Rome, but is a “heretical” sovereign considered to 
be a “lawful” one? We need not say that the 
English of the “ Letter” is by a master of English, 
who sees the force of the words he uses, and who 
does not hesitate to speak of certain people “ cud- 
dling their resentments,” which phrase, however, 
reminds one of the profane ploughman and poet, 
who spoke of one who was “nursing her wrath to 
keep it warm.” Another circumstance that dis- 
tinguishes this Letter is, that the writer is often 
not half so near Rome as Ultramontanes and Vata- 
canists (as they are called) would like to see him. 
He is more like the honest English Catholics of 
the early days, who, with the utmost affection for 











the Head of the Church, had also an affection 
equally abounding for their sovereign, and in 
certain eventualities stood for the State against 
the Church, or for the Sovereign against the Pope. 

It has probably often been remarked, that of the 
two illustrious Englishmen who passed over to 
Rome, Manning and Newman, one has risen to 
the dignity of an archbishop, with the shadow of 
a cardinal’s hat gathering on his brow, while the 
other remains pretty well where he was at first. 
May it not be that one sees everything in the view 
that Rome requires of his obedience, and that the 
other views every question in a dozen different 
lights, and exhibits them before he, too, arrives at 
obedience? However this may be, the utterances 
of both are received by Englishmen of every deno- 
mination with a respect neither due nor rendered 
to some who rush into the arena and fight the air 
with empty phrases. 


A History of England, under the Duke of 
Buckingham and Charles I., 1624-1628. By 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 2 vols. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

Tne four years indicated in the above title-page 
complete a twenty-five years’ history of England 
which Mr. Gardiner commenced from the death of 
Elizabeth in 1603. The spirit in which this honest 
and accomplished historian writes is that of a 
strictly impartial judge, one who heeds and 
questions a witness, has no bias on either side, and 
who helps the jury (of readers) to come to a just 
and inevitable conclusion. Some readers will be 
glad to come to such conclusions ; but even those 
who come to them reluctantly must confess that 
they are compelled to that end by the testimony 
and the judge’s elucidatory comments. Reading 
this book is, again, like being present at the per- 
formance of a splendid and thrilling drama. It is 
heroic in its quality and absorbing by its interest ; 
but it comes from a well-exercised hand, whose 
mark is well known, and is well esteemed by the 
public. 

The view taken by Mr. Gardiner of the way 
England and English interests were going in the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century, is ex- 
pressed in these words at the close of the second 
volume :— 

“The years of unwise negotiation in James’s reign led 
up to the war and desolation which followed. The years 
of unwise war in the reign of Charles were leading up to 
divisions and distractions at home, to civil strife, and to 
the dethronement and execution of the sovereign who 
had already given such proofs of his incapacity to under- 
stand the feelings of these whom he was appointed to 
govern.” 

We can promise all readers of these volumes the 
highest gratification ; and, we may add, that the 
gratification will probably be increased by the cir- 
cumstance that there is a capital Index to enable 
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them to refer to any passages they may most wish 
to keep in remembrance. 


Materials and Models for Latin Prose Composition. By 
J. Y. Sargent, M.A., and T. F. Dallin, M.A. (Riving- 
tons.) 

Turs collection of selected passages for translation into 

Latin has already secured so high a position, that all we 

have to do now is to announce the appearance of a second 

edition. The work, in future, will consist of two volumes, 
one for Latin (that now before us), and the other for 

Greek prose composition. The latter will soon be issued. 

The Table of General References, which the editors 

have now supplied, is an important feature in the design 

of the whole work, and cannot fail, if used as designed, 
to be of the greatest service to pupil and teacher alike. 


. 


Lyrics of Light and Life. Edited by the Rev, Frederick 
George Lee, D.C.L. (Pickering.) 
Tus is an admirable and well-assorted collection of 
forty-three Christian lyrics, which, planned more than 
ten years ago, is at length sent forth. When it is stated 
that Lyrics of Light and Life consists of original poems 
by John Henry Newman, Bishop Alexander, Gerard 
Moultrie, Capt. Hedley Vicars, and others bearing well- 
known names, we feel confident that not a few will 
desire to become possessed of Dr. Lee’s pretty little 
volume. 
The Spr 
the Path of Paradise. 
ingtons.) 
Tue need having been long felt of such works as that 
placed at the head of this notice, it promises to be gra- 
dually supplied, and that in every way satisfactorily, 
provided only the translators act on the very sound 
srinciples laid down by themselves for the work they 
Reve taken in hand. This they certainly appear to have 
done in this new translation of Scupoli. It only remains 
to add that the “ Library of Spiritual Works for English 
Catholics” is being brought out in a style and manner 
worthy of its object ; besides other works in preparation, 
we are promised The Christian Year (let us hope that 
the hymns for the 5th of November, &c., will not be 
omitted), and The Devout Life, by 8. Francis de Sales. 


itual Combat, together with the Supplement and 
By Laurence Scupoli. (Riv- 


The Saint James’s Magazine (Sampson Low & Co.) 
for the present month, contains an article on “ Leigh 
Hunt and Charles Ollier,” by Mr. Townshend Mayer. 
Whether it be true or not, as has been lately affirmed, 
that authors and publishers are natural enemies—that 
the former ever stand in the relationship of victims to 
the latter, who must be considered, therefore, as not 
“within the pale of human sympathies,” Mr. Mayer has 
well told us the story of an exception to this supposed 
rule, of a friendship between two men that lasted for 
nearly fifty years, and which was even unmarred by 
those differences that, it is supposed by many, monetary 
transactions must provoke. 


Tus “Sr. James's Macazine anp Unitep Empree 
Review,” which was established thirteen years ago by 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall, and the editors of which have been 
successively Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Mr. Alexander Riving- 
ton, and Mr. F. W. Chesson, has just acquired a new 
editor by the appointment of Mr. 8. R. Townshend 
Mayer. 

Tue “ To.t-novse” or Great YARMOUTH.—Precentor 
Venables pleads for the preservation, from threatened 
destruction of this relic of the thirteenth century. It 
is stated that, as an example of municipal architecture, 
the toll-house, with the quaint beauty of its facade, its 
open projecting staircase, carved balusters, and exquisite 
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early English windows and doorways, stands alone, and 
that, once seen, it can never be forgotten by a lover of 
medizeval art. 





Hotices to Correspondents, 

Our CoRRESPONDENTS will, we trust, excuse our sug- 
gesting to them, both for their sakes as well as our own— 

That they should write clearly and distinctly—and on 
one side of the paper only—more especially proper names 
and words and phrases of which an explanation may be 
required. We cannot undertake to puzzle out what a Cor. 
respondent does not think worth the trouble of writing 
plainly. 


E. D.—The only passage we can recall to mind ag 
likely to be the one of which you are in search, is in 
Frédégonde et Brunehaut (Lemercier, Act i. sc. 1), in 
which the Queen of Austrasie says to Merovée,— 

** Les rois n’ont de soutiens, prince, que les soldats, 

Et l'arbitre de tous est le dieu des combats.” 

J. 8. (Worcester.)—The Poet-Laureate ranks as one of 
Her Majesty's household. See Whitaker’s Almanack. 
For what “ constitutes ” a poet-laureate, see the various 
examples in Lives of the Poets-Laureate, by Wiltshire 
Stanton Austin and John Ralph (1853). 

Artuvur Firu.—Consult Andrew Wright’s Court 
Hand Restored ; or, the Student's Assistant in Readi 
Old Deeds, Charters, Re cords, &c. The best edition, the 
seventh, is that of 1846, 4to. 

Frecp ViLLa.—Swift composed and read aloud his 
Meditations on a Broomstick as a trick on Lady Berke- 
ley, on whom he passed it off as one of Boyle’s Medi- 
tations, to her great edification. 

W. M. Harvey.—We have forwarded the two copies 
of pedigree, also your note, as it gives detail which may 
be interesting, to C. L. W. 

James Britten.—For a reply, under the well-known 
initials of J. R. B., on the Lives of the English Saints, 
see p. 293 of our last volume. 

“ YorRK, YOU'RE WANTED.”—This phrase was in 
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great 
request in 1832 among the creditors of the late Duke of 
York ; but see “N. & Q.” 3S. x. 355. 

T. P.’s query should be addressed to the translator of 
Mary Hollis. The reply might then be published. 

R. C.—See any biographical dictionary under the word 
“ Constantine.” 

C. P. P.—Consult commentaries on Shakspeare, and 
also the Bible. 

R. J. F.—Sorry we are unable to help; coins returned. 

W. E. R. offers his thanks for Little Jock Eliot. 

E. R. W.—Not yet announced for publication. 

J. F.—“ What isa Pound?” Next week. 

H. G. R.—Forwarded to Mr. Thoms. 

J. W. E.—Accept best thanks. 

J. F.—All, we hope, in turn. 

Erratum.—Ante, p. 51, col, 2, line 
mending,” read commanding. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


25, for “ recom- 











